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CORNELIUS & BAKER, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lamps, Chandeliers, Gas-Fixtures, &c., 
MANUFACTORIES, 
821 Cherry-St., and Fifth-St. and Columbia Avenue. 


STORE, 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS-FIX TURES. : 


WAREHOUSE, No. 
MANUFACTORY, 335, 337, 


620 BROADWAY, 
339, 343 WEST 24th ST., 


INEIVY XxX OFS... 





LJ 
AS FIXTURES, - 
BALL, BLACK & CO, 
565 & 567 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE-STREET, NEW-YoRKE. 
In addition t> their large stock of 
RICH GOODS, 
Offer for sale a large assortment of 
CHANDELIERS & GAS-FIXTURES 
Of every description, and of the newest styles, 


ot 
FOREIGN anp BOMESTIC 
Manufacture. 








WORKMEN WANTED, 


A. SERVICE MAN WANTED.— 


One capable of taking charge of lay- 
ing Service Pipes, makiog Connections, and Set- 
ting Gas-Meters. Address, with references, 8U- 
PERINTENDENT, at Rooms of AMERICAN GaAg- 
Liaut JOURNAL, 254 Canal street, New-York, 


- A® INTELLIGENT, Energetic 


man, can flad permarent and profi! - 
able employment, in introducinga new Patent of 
great value, by addressing G. M. B., at the Rooms 
of the AMERICAN Gas-Ligut JoURNAL, No, 264 
Canal street. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
COMPETENT GAS-ENGINEER 


wishes a situation in a Gas-Works. 
Address ENGINEER, 
Rooms of AMERICAN Gas-LiGaTt JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—The Subscriber, a 


Practical Gas Man, of many years’ 
experience, wishes a situation to control or work 
a small Gas-Works ; is a practical Retort Setter, 
Pipe ape ; understands the various departments 
of Gas-Lighting, and would assist in the erection 
of Gas- Works. Unexceptionable references. Apply 
to W. H. C:, at the Rooms of the AMERICAN Gas- 
LiGut JOURNAL. 


.GAS ENGINEER who has been 


superintendiug Works for several 
years, wishes to find a place as such. The best 
refereaces can be given. A Southern place pre- 
ferred. Direct to L. P. W., at Rooms of the 
AMERICAN Gas-Licat JOURNAL. 

















ROOFING FOR GAS-WORKS, 
ROFinG SLATES of the Eagle 


Slate Company, are of superior qual- 
ity, low cost, fire-proof, yield pure and untainted 
rain water, and last a lifetime. Builders address 
the agent of the Company, 

G. FURMAN, 
37 Cortlandt-at., N.Y. 


PATEN T ASPHALTE ROOFING 


and Sup Sueatuine FETs, the cheap- 
est, best, and most durable ever offered to the 
public. Circulars, samples, &c., will be forward- 
edfree. Agents wanted for city and towns. None 
genuine uniess purchased of AARON A. DE- 








GRAUW, 242 South street, our sole agent for the 


United States. 


BETWEEN PEARL AND WATER STREETS, 


HORATIO EAGLE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 


GAS-APPARATUS 


AND 


RETORT-HOUSE SUPPLIES, 
No. 126 MAIDEN LANE, 





NEW-YORK. 





TO CONTRACTORS, 


TO GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 


V. HAUGHWOUT &CoO., 
@ 488, 490, & 492 BROADWAY, 
Cor. of Broome-St., New York, 
Gas-Fitters & Contractors for the Erection 
of Gas-Works. 


Messrs. E. V. HavGuwoct & Co. have on hand 
most extensive assortment of the newest and mos 
desirable styles of 

CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, LAMP Posts, AND Gas, 
FIXTUREs OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

to which they would respectfully call the atten 
tion of the public. 

Aa Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike 
maoner, and on reasonable terms. 


PATENT AGENTS. 











OFFICIAL. 


OTICE.—Supply of Water for 
the City oF RocuEester—lIn pareu- 
ance of a Resolution of the Common Council, no- 
tice is hereby given, that Sealed Proposats will be 
received by the undersigned, at the City Cierk’s 
Office, until noon of Tuesday, the Fourth day of 
December next, for furnishing a supply of Water 
from Hemloek Lake, for the tollowing purposes : 
Kor not Jras than four hundred Fire Hydrants. 
for the'Vity Hall, not less than ten fountains 
for the Parks and Public Squares, and for not less 
than twenty Public Schoois. 
For the Hospitals and Public Markets. Accord- 
ng to the plan No. 4 or 5 of the Report of Danel 
Marsh, Proposals should befura sum certain, as to 
the price to be paid annually by the city for the 
proposed supply, and should contain a full and ex- 
plicit specitication of the work, in all its parts and 
details, relative to kinds and qualities of the ma- 
terials to be used, and the extent, size and 
strength of all portions of the work. 

Fire Hydrants of an approved form and charac- 
ter, should be specified In tne proposals. 

A guarantee, with an approved bond, will be 
required thatthe works will be of such approved 
character as to ensure a constant supply of water 
to the city. The city of Rochester will incur no 
expense or responsibility for the right of way, or 
on account of the waters to be appropriated and 
used, beyond the sum stipulated to be paid annual- 
ly for the proposed supply of water. No transter of 
any constract or claim arising-from proposals for 
a upply of water, will be recognized or all -wed. 

The contracting party will be required to give 
ample security that the work shall be commenced 
by the first day of May, 1861, and completed by 
the first day of October, 1862. 

aap ‘ihe Common Council reserve the right to 
contract with such parties as will best serve the 
interests of the city. 

aay Copies of the Report of D. Marsh, referred 
to above, may be found at-the office of this paper. 

Communications may be addressed to Daniel 
Marsh, ksq., or the Chairman of the Committee. 

GEO. SHELTON, 
Kk. N. BUELL, 
P. BARRY. 

F. S. «EW, Clerk. 

Rochester,{N. Y., October 20, 1860. 


Committee. 


0 GAS COMPANIES AND CON- 


tractors —For Sale: Two sets Dry 
Lime Purifiers, 14 feet by 12 feet, 5 tiers of plates, 
12 inch connections ; and . ne Set Purifiers, 10 feet 
by 5 feet, 5 tiers of plate 8 inch connections. A 
Station Meter, (square sse) 8 feet front, 8 feet 
deep, and 7 feet high ; register » 250,000 feet per 
diem. Also a quantity of Bench Castings, con 

sisting of Sections of Hydraulic main, (D shaped 
pattern,) Stand, Bridge and Dip Pipes, together 
with & numbemg * Comporition-faced slide Valves, 
various sizes, frou 6 inches tol6 inches diameter. 
Address the KNGIWEER OF THE MANHATTAN GaS- 
Licat Company, Foot ef 18th-st,, N. K., New-York. 


GAS-COAL. 
ae. 
AS-CANNEL COAL, 


AND 
APPARATUS, 
Scppiiep By EMANUEL TURNER & CO., 
Export OUtfices, 34 Castle-st., Liverpool. 
See Advertisements in Vol. 1, of AMERICAN Gas- 
TiGut JOURNAL. 


ANNEL AND ORREL; GAS- 
Coal.—The Subscribers are con- 
stantly receiving direct, f:om the celebrated mines 
of WitulaM H. BRANYKER & UO., NEWCASTLE, ENG., 
COAL of the very first quality tor gas purposes, 
which they will seli direct trom ship or trom yara 
at the lowest market price ; and we guarantee the 
coal to oe equal if not superior to any other coal 
brought to this market. 
CORNELIUS BAKER & SON, 
{61 Leonard st. and 652 Hudson st., New York. 


GHEAD COAL-—A Parcel of 

7¥ to sv Tons, from South of Eng- 

land, full of gas, and very desirable for Gas Com- 
panies. Address W. T. CARSON, 

Care ot Gas-L GHT JOURNAL, 254 Canal-st. 

















0 INVENTORS.—Patent Agency 


of the American Gas-Ligut JouRNAL. 
—The Proprietor of the AMsgRICAN Gas-LIGHT 
JOURNAL, is happy to announce that a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 

Is now connected with these Rooms, under the 
charge of 

Mr. F. C. TREADWELL,-Jz., 


Well known as one of the most prcmpt, reliable, 
and able Patent Agents and Experts in the United 
States. 

Patents taken out in this Country, and in Great 
Bairain, Franca, Bevgivm, and All other Countries 
where Patent Laws are in force. 

Ke-Issues, Rejected Applications, Interference 
Cases, atteaded to with the utmost personal care, 
and with Mr. TREaDWELL’s long experience, the 
interests of Patentees will be unsually secure. 
Inventors are cordially invited to visit the 
Rooms of the AMERICAN Gas-LiGuT JOURNAL, Iron 
Buildings, Nos. 254and 256 Canal street, Hast, 
near Broadway, New York. 


NVENTORS’ DEPOT & SALES 
Room for Patent Rights.—Parties de- 
sirous of placing with us valuable Patents, for the 
sale of Rights, on commission, will here find the 
Head-Quarters for Inventors and their Patents, 
as well as for parties seeking investrnents in arti- 
cles of undoubted merit. he public are invited 
to call, or sead for Circulars. New articles com 
ing io daily. BUTLER, HOSFUORD & CO0., 
No. 30 Broadway, N. Y., Proprietors of the 
Paragon Self-Generating Gas-Light. 


ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., 

ConsUuLTING ENGINEERS and So.ict- 

ToRS of Patents, No, 42 Bridge street , Blacktriars, 

London, E.C. Patents for inventions obtained in 
all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 


WATER HOSE. 

















OLEOMETERS., 





OF FICIAL 


FFICE LIGHTHOUSE BOARD. 


U. S. Treasury Department, Wash. 
ington, D. C., Oct. 22, 1860. 
Sealed Proposals will be received at this office 
until 12 0’clock M. on Mon/ay, Dec. 3, 1860, for one 
Ikon LiGHT. HOUSE FOR CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA. 
Drawings and specifications may be obtained 
at the office, or at the following named places : 
New York city-—-No. 43 Cedar street. 
Boston, Mass.—No. 1 Commercial wharf. 
Philadelphia—Cor. of Girard and Twel(th-sts. 
By order of the Lighthouse Board. 





CROGGON & CO., London. 





LEOMETER, VR HYDRUME- 


ter. For Kerosene, Coal Vils, Pe- 
troleam and other Distilled Vils. Scale by Dr. 
Gesner. Manufactured and solid by G. Taglabue, 
208 Pearl street, New York. The specitic gravity 
for every degree of his hydrometer Das beeu care- 
fully taken, and the instrument adapted to the 
above oils. A table of specific gravities, com- 
pared with Baume’s scale,a ibermomever and 
Test-Glass, accompany this new instrumeut, put 
up in a neat case—price $5—and it will be found 
of great importance te manutacturers, and deal- 
ers in sil coal and petroleum oils. 





Capt. WM. F. SMITH, Engineer Secretary. 


G. TAGLIABUE, 298 Peari-st., New York. 


EATHER HOSE, for Fire En- 


gines, Steamboats, Factories, Street 
Washers, &c., manufactured from the best oak 
tanned leather, with wrought-copper rivets, al- 
ways on hand and for sale by 
STEPHEN 8. VANDERAOFF, 
Late John H. Bowle & Uo., 25 Ferry-st., N.Y. 


ANVAS WATER HvuSE—Wo- 


ven whole and coated on the inner 
side—a new article, equal to leather even for Fire 
Engines, where it has been thoroughly tested. 
coating about one half. For sale in ivts to suit 
purchasers, of all sizes, by 
FOX & POLHEMUS, 
69 Broad street, cor. Beaver. 














J. 


H. BRUNDAGE & CO.., 


38 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, DEALERS IN 


ROSINS ADAPTED ESPECIALLY TO GASMAKERS’ USE. 


N, B.—J. H. B. & CO. ARE CONSTANTLY PURCHASERS OF ROSIN-GAS TAR. 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO THONAS GLOVER PATENT DRY GAS-METERS 


SUFFOLK ST. CLERKENWELL.-GREEN. & ALLEN ST. GOSWELL ST. ~~ LONDEN. 


Tomas GLover introduced his PATENT DRY GAS METERS into the United States and Canadas in 1846 Ve 
and since that time he has received extensive patronage from many Gas Companies of those countries as well as ; 
from this. Thomas Glover confines his sole attention to the business of Gas-Meter making. The propriety of his 
doing so is satisfactorily proved by his success. For example: one London Company has now in use above 
12,500 of his Patent Dry Gas-Meters, and some of these Meters have been fixed for fourteen years and are still in 
working order, without complaint from either the company or the consumer. 

















Tuomas Giover thinks it necessary to put Gas Companies on their guard against parties selling Patent Dry 
Gas-Meters constructed in imitation of his, but unskilfully made on erroneous principles, and with improper and 
unsuitable materials. : 

Tomas Giover’s Workshops are now the most extensive in this or any other country, and he is thereby 
enabled promptly to execute orders to any extent required. Purchasers may, at any time, inspect his Works and 
the materials of which his Meters are constructed. 


Suffolk Street, Clerkenwell, London, and 1 Barrett Street, Fulton Street, Boston. 


gee SAMUEL DOWN,~ 


Nos. 340, 342, 344 and 346 West Twenty-second Street, North River, NEW YORK CITY, 
MANUFACTUREK OF 


WET AND DRY PATENT GAS METERS, 


Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators and Gauges, Station, Show, Customer, and Experimental Gas-Meters, Centre or Hydraulic Valves 
Governors, Compensators for Exhausters, and the Standard Testing Gas-Holders® for Proving Meters, now used in the State of New York in P 
compliance with an Act of the Legislature. Also, Bunsen’s Photometer, with complete Apparatus for working the same. 
*The staudard of measurement of this Gas-Holder is given by Professors Torrey, of the U. S. Asssay Office ; Jor, of Columbia College ; Gisps, of the Free Academy 
and several other distinguished scientific gentlemen. 


JOSHPH LENNIG & CO., 


Nos. 313 and 315 NEW MAREET STREET, above Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ranean PHOTOMETERS, 


PRESSURE REGISTERS, 


INDICATORS, 


AND 


GUAGES, 
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STATION, 





SHOW, CUSTOMER, 


AND 


EXPERIMENTAL 


METERS, 1, eae GR FLUID GUAGES, &e. 


The flattering Testimonials we are receiving from Gas Officers, accompanied with jexpressions of such general satisfaction, and the fact of a tried experience for fourteer 
years, must present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable Instruments. We therefore recommend our Patent Dry Gas-Meter, believing it superior 
to any Meter manufactured. Meesrs. J. Lennie & Co. confine their sole attention to the business of Gas-Merer making. 

Our materials are the best in use ; the strictest attention is given to workmanship, and we guarantee entire satisfaction to all purchasers. 

Purchasers may at any time inspect our Works, and the materials of which our Meters are mapufactured. We are fully prepared to execute all orders, upon the shortest 
notice, and it will be to the interest of parties to.call upon us 


pa Each Meter Tested Separately by a Sworn Inspector, and Sealed when desired. -@& 
. METERS REPAIRED AND FORWARDED WITH DISPATCH. 







GOVERNORS, METER PROVERS, 










CENTRE SEALS, 
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KING BROTHERS, , 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 




















HEAD on MOUTH PIECE. HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 

















SECTION 
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: KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 


FREE FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. . 
By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize 


RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABBITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 


EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED ‘“ KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 


GEORGE WRIGHT & CO.’S 
LIVERPOOL AND NEWCASTLE CANNEL AND COAL 


FOR GAS MANUFACTURE AND HOUSE USE. 








aR B ie Let 


VING PL.NY. 





fFVHE undersigned does not submit for comparison the result of chemical analysis, as this plan is,too often adopted to promote the sale of inferior or worthless 
coals that in practice bear no particle of resemblance to their theoretical, and sométiines distorted descriptions. - ‘ 
He is authorized, however, to guarantee the careful shipment of the best qualities of Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates of Invowe and Freight offered at time of 
engagement ; and any losses sustained by short weight, or the neglect of the conditions mentiendd, will be prompily and cheerfully repaired. 


Orrice or THE Manuatran Gas LicHt Company, | T.W.PARMELE, Agent, 


New- York, October 8th» 1859. No. 4 Irving Place, New.York, 


GAS-BEEAUSTERNS, 





Messrs. Gzorcz Wricat & Co., Liverpool : 
Gentlemen,—For many years you have acted as agents for this company, purchasing for, and forward- 


ing to them, coals, retorts, and other gas apparatus. GOVERNORS, FURNACE DOOKS, 
Your experience, ability and sterling integrity, entitle you to and have secured our confidence, and we RETORT- COVERS, CASTINGS, 

cheerfully recommend your house to all gas companies desiring the services of an agent in England. My IMPLEMENTS, 

own personal knowledge of the superior qaality of the coals within your control, and my acquaintance with PHOTOMETRICAL AND METER-PROVING APPARATUS. 











the manufacturers of sach articles as can be advantageously procured by you in England for gas companies 
abroad, aided to my high regard for you personally, induce me to write this letter, and express the hop@ >that gor 
country, not only for your own advantage, but also for the benefit of those who may confide in you as sectitgly aam 

? I am, gentlemen, your very ob s 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT, AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 


Manufacturors of Fira-Bricks, Gas-Retorts, and Glass-House Furnace-Bricks of every description. 
- AMBLECOTE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS,*STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


CAS, STEAM, SMOKE, PURE ‘WATER AND SOIL PIPE, 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BRICKS, 
AND EVERY VARIETY OF FIRE GOODS. 


| JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
Near Iuceas, Einsland. 
T. W. PARMELE, Agent, No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


may be able to extend your business in this 
re have done. 
mt 
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, CHEESMAN’S WO9DEN TRAYS FOR GAS-PURIFIERS. 











Fig. 1 represents the Tray as set in the Purifier. Fig. 2 represents a section of the Tray, showing the reverse 


side and slots. 


See advertisement in this number of the American Gas-LicuT JouRNAI. 








(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
WATER-GAS FACTS. 


To THE PosLic :—In maintaining a controversy con- 
cerning the merits of Sanders’ “ Water-Gas’? we have 
been controlled by commercial and economical considera- 
tions, rather than by a desire to propound scientific 
theories, or to debate conflicting claims of patents. We 
believe that we possess a process, the general adoption of 
which would improve the quality of the illuminating 
gas in common use, while reducing its cost to consumers. 

We have always invited critical inspection of the prac- 
tical operation of the “* Water-Gas,” and have made re- 
peated demonstrations of each and every stage of the 
process of manufacture. A disappointed reporter to the 
Scientific American, however, who had aroused the suspi- 
cions of our company and of the employés at the Girard 
House, supplied that Jouraal with a long statement of 
matters and things he never saw or heard, together with 
his conclusions from such premises. Facts being stronger 
than words, however abusive the latter may be, we sub- 
mit the followirg statement of a single day’s operations 
of the present week at the Girard House, as a sufficient 
refutation of Mr. Seely’s slippery narrative and false 


conclusion. 
GirARD Hovusk, PHILADELPHIA, 
November 12th, 1860. 
To Henry C. Carey, Esq., President of the Keystone 

Gas Company. 

Srr :—As requested by you, I respectfully submit a 
statement of the consumption of materials and the re- 
sults thereof of twelve hours regular running of the gas 
machinery at this establishment. 

Yesterday, November 11th, we began our daily manu- 
facture of “ water-gas” by Sanders’ process, at 124 
o’clock, P. M., our station meter registering an aggregate 
of previous manufacture of 610.700 cubic feet; our 
charge was exhausted at 12} o’clock a. M., this date, the 
meter registering 621,900 cubic feet—thus showing our 
production of gas within that time to have been 11,200 
cubic feet ; the average manufacture having been 933 
feet per hour. 

The consumption of rosin was 497 Tbs., equal to 4¢ 
4-10ths lbs. per thousand feet of gas. The charcoal con- 
sumed was three bushels. The fuel used was nine bushels 
of coke. The cost of purification did not exceed one 
cent per thousand feet. At no time was rosin supplied 
to any retort, except in conjunction with the vapor of 
water as required by Sanders’ patented specifications. 

The foregoing comprises all of the materials used, ex- 
cepting cost of steam which is inappreciable, being taken 
from the boilers of the hotel, but which may be calcu- 
lated to not exceed one cent per thousand. Yours re- 

ctfully, 
P James E. Puace, 
Civil Engineer. 
Henry C. Carry, Esq., 
Dear Sir :—The quality of the gas made and used in 


the Girard House, during the hours covered by Mr. | 


Place’s statement, was fully equal to any previously fur- 
nished to us from oar private works, and superior in 
brilliancy to the gas supplied by the city. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Pressury, Sykes & Co. 
Girarp House, Pawapevruta, Nov. 12, 1860. 





The prices of the above materials vary in some degree 
in different sections of the Union. At those at which 
they can be here supplied, viz. :—Rosin, $1 75 per har- 
rel; coke, 5 cents per bushel; charcoal, 11 cents per 


would be 40 cents per thousand cubic feet, exclusive of 
labor. which may be estimated from 10 cents down to 3 
cents per thousand, decreasing with the increase of the 
quantity manufactured. 

We have repeatedly offered to supply?the city works 
with gas at seventy-five cents per thousand, and under 


arrangements that would give to the City Treasury per- 
fect security against loss, and to consumers an absolute 
certainty of being supplied with a light far more bril- 
liant than that they now obtain. Why have the Gas 
Trustees refased to accept the offer? 

Hénry C. Carey, 

MArMADUKE Moore, 

A. Hart, 

Committe of the Keystone Gas Co. 

PHtLaDELpatA, Nov. 13, 1860. 


—_—0-—___ 
WATER GAS AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 


To THE Eprrors:—In your editorial comments this 
morning upon the quotation you make from the columns 
of the Scientific American, of Mr. Seeley’s report to that 
journal, adverse to the water gas operations at the Girard 
House, you “ wonder that the engineer did not satisfy” 
Mr. Seeley with the easy test of “turning the stop- 
cocks.” Permit me briefly to explain : 

Mr. Seeley presented himself at this hotel with no 
credentials from the Scientific American office. His 
coming was foreshadowed by rumors of a public report 
against Sanders’ process, about to be made in the col- 
umns of that paper. His arrival was signalized by his 
announcement, before witnessing our operations, that his 
object was, to use his own language, “ to prepare a sen- 
sation article.’ His stay here was marked by at ‘east 
one long confidential! conference with one of the officials 
of the city gas works, from whose vehicle he alighted, at 
the corner of the street, and finally by the expression of 
his doubt of the truth of the statements I made to him. 

Do you still wonder, Messrs. Editors, that I was indis- 
posed to interrupt the course of a series of investigations 
then in progress to gratify an individual of such ominous 
proclivities and associations, who might possibly, igno- 
rantly if not willfully, disarrange the apparatus upon 
which this establishment relies for illumination? My 
present business is to supply “ light,’ not “‘ sensations.” 

I gave Mr. Seeley full statements of the manner of 
working the water gas machinery, and consumption of 
material. But with the experience fresh in my memory 
of the many intrigues against the water gas that have 
marked its history thus far, I declined to permit Mr. 
Seeley to manipulate the apparatus or to take charge of 
the works, as he modestly requested, for twenty-four 
hours. I however, offered ,him the opportunity to verify 
my statements when I should have concluded the inves- 
tigations in which I was them engaged. But he could 
not wait. Mr. Seeley’s whole narrative is so inaccurate 
and his scientific rationale so shallow, that I feel satisfied 
for having distrusted his other qualifications for the posi- 
tion to which he aspired. James E. Pace, 

Civil Engineer. 
Girarp Hevste, Phila., Nov. 10th, 1860. 
—Phila. Public Ledger, Nov. 12. 





PuHILADELpuiA, Nov. 13, 1860. 
We do hereby certify that on the evening of this date 
we visited the Girard House, and examined the gas 
meters belonging to the city gas works, attached to the 
coal-gas connection. We also inspected the bill furnished 
by the city gas office. dated November Ist, which bill 
contained a statement of the number of feet indicated by 
each meter at that time. We find that the present fig- 
ures and those of November Ist exactly correspond, 
showing that no gas has passed through the city meters 
since the last bill rendered by the city works. 
Wa. F. MIskey, 
Crrus S. HALDEMAN. 


THE WATER-WORKS OF AMERICA. 





Avcusta, Ga., Water Works.—The water is to be 
taken from the Augusta canal in a settling basin of nine 
million gallons, passed through a filter basin 204284 
feet to clear-water basin of nine million gallons. This 
arrangement in duplicate. The whole capacity of basins 
thirty-six million gallons. From basins in 20-inch iron 
conduit 4,000 feet, to two 12-inch Perkins pumps, worked 
by Joaval Turbine. Forcing main 3,800 feet to centre 
of distribution ; 16-inch iron pipe; distribution pipes 
iron, 6 inches diameter ; 4-inch branches to fire plugs. 
Connected with forcing main; pressure-pipe 104 feet 
above centre of distribution ; upper end in an iron tank 
37 feet in diameter, 30 feet high, on circular tower of 
brick. 

The city is now supplied by mall works under the 
charge of a Committee of Council, ot which S. D. Heard 
is chairman, and John W. Walker, sup rintendant. , 


Cotumsus, Gzo.—Water-works are wanted here im- 
mediately. Where are the builders? 


LaFayette, Inp.—Water-works are talked of here 
under the auspices of Messrs. Henry T. Sample and John 
H. Newmann. The water to be taken from copious 
springs on an elevation four streets distant from its pub- 
lic square, and at sufficient elevation to be distributed 
over the greater portion of the city. The water is less 
had than any in the neighborhood. Cast-iron piping is 
now laid from a small reservoir for a distauce of three 
blocks, supplying the large brewery of Mr. Newmann, 
the private dwelling and fountain of Mr. Sample, and 
one or two street fire-plugs. Water works are much 
needed in Lafayette, and have been delayed thus long by 
reason of the apathy and want of enterprise of those con- 
cerned. Why dces not some progressive Eastern man 
take hold of this? 


LocKHAVEN, Pa.—Water-works are much wanted here, 
A charter has been obtained, and a bidder must come 
next. Who bids? 


Mempais. Tenn.—Mr. Albert Stein, who is well known 
as the builder of several of our most important water- 
works, among them the Croton in this city, Mobile, Ala., 
and others, is about constructing works here. The popu- 
lation of the city is 20,000. Delivery will be 1,000,000 
gallons in twenty-four hours. Probable cost of the 
works, $300,000. The source of supply will be the afi: : 
sisippi or Wolf River, at the upper end of the town. The 
works will be erected at the cost of the city. Capacity 
of the reservoir will be 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 of galions, 
and the steam-engine is to raise a million of gallons in 
twenty-four hours to an elevation of 200 feet at low 
water in the river. Cast-iron pipes are to be used. 


MontaomeRY, ALa.—The Legislature has passed an 
Act for the immediate construction of water-works in 
this city. Where are the builders ? 


Nasuva, N. H.—Calied the Pennichuck water works. 
They are compelled to raise the water from the brook to 
the reservoir, 130 feet, which is done by large pumps, 
operated by a Turbine wheel. Pumps capable of raising 
400,000 gallons per day ; capacity and power of wheel 
80 horse. The largest main pipe is 14 inches, and they 
are reduced to two inches. Reservoir is 130 feet 
above the level of the street, making the water very use- 
ful in extinguishing fires, and a great protection to the 
town. Receipts from water rents are now 8 per cent. 
net, and constantly on the gain, so that the stockholders 
_ no great cause for complaint. Par value of shares 
00. 


PortLanp, Me.—Water works have been projected 
here from time to time, but owing to the varying politi- 
cal aspect of the City Council, the pursuit hag been as 
often abandon d. It is now under consideration by the 
citizens, and as soon as the Corporation find the builders 
have a good thing, they will be wanting to take it from 
them by crying “extortion” as they do with the gas 
companies in that and other towns. 


Rocugster, N. Y.—Water-works are wanted here 
See their advertisement. 


SavannaH, Ga.—Water works built by the city 
but under the control of a Board of Commissioners, con- 
sisting of three citizens aud two aldermen. 

**T send you a copy of our rules and regulations, and 
first Annual Report ; there has been no report printed 
since the first. Our rules have been somewhat amended 
from time to time as experience taught us the necessity. 
These changes will be printed soon, and I will send you 
acopy. Any further information I will be pleased to 
give. I wish tosubecribe tu the Journat It will be of 
inestimable value.”—R. D Guegrarp, Sup’t. 


Tamaqua, Pa.—Borough water works, with the privi- 
lege of levying a tax from 24 to 10 mills on the dollar. 
The benefit of the tax was to help pay off the debt in ten 
years. The water at the dam covers about 1} acres of 
ground ; the water is conducted one mile through 8-inch 
cast iron pipe, and one mile into the town with 6-inch 
Pipe, and there are about two to three miles of pipe laid 
in the own. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Water Works Belong to vil- 
lage. The reservoir has never been accepted, it being 
repaired by the contractor. The pump elevates 2,500 
gallons per hour, and runs about three-fourths of the 
time. The reservoir is 180 feet higher than the centre of 
the village, and 240 feet above the lowest point of 
delivery. 








bushel; the cost of the “ Water-Gas’’ as above made 
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POST-OFFICE TOWNS IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


ARRANGED BY STATES AND COUNTIES, 


Shewing where Gas-Works and Water-Works are Wanted. 


CALIFORNIA. 
44 Counties, 331 Towns, 9 Gas-Works, 2 Water- Works. 


Alameda, 
Alvarado, 
Brooklyn. 


Drytown, 
Tone City, 


Bangor. 
Bidwell’s Bar, 
Brush Ureek- 
Butte Mills, 
Cherokee, 
Chico, 


Angel’s Camp, 
Camp Seco, 
Chili, 

Double Springs, 
Fourth Crossing, 
Jenny Lind, 

Mill Valley, 


Oolusi, (c. h.,) 
Grand Island, 
Jacinto, 


Alameda County. 


Centreville, San Leandro, 
Oakland, San Lorenzo. 
Amador County. 
Jacksen, Sutter Oreek, 
Sarahville. Volcano. 
Butte County. 
Forbestown, Pea Vine, 
Hamilton. Rio Seco, 
Hansonville, Thomson’s Flat, 
Lassen’s, Yankee Hill, | 
Oroville, Wyandotte, © 
Calaveras County. 
Mokelumne, Poverty Bar, 
Mountain Ranch, Rich Gulch, 
Murphy’s, Reynolds’ Ferry, 
Musquito, San Andreas, 
North Branch, Vallicita, 
O’Byrne’s Ferry, West Point. 
Colusi County. 
Monroeville, Princetos, 
Moon’s Ranch, Tehema. 


Contra Costa County. 


Alamo, 
Antioch, 


Ferry Point, 


Bottle Hill, 
Cedarville, 
Clarksville, 

Cold Spring, 
Coloma, (c h.,) 
Diamond Spring, 
Duroc, 


Bucksport, 
Eel River. 


Cottage Grove, 


Crescent City, (c. h.,) Orleans, 


Elk Camp, 


La Fayette, San Pablo, 
Martinez, (c. h.,) San Ramon. 


Del Norte County. 


Happy Camp. 
Eldorado County. 
Eldorado, Kelsey, 
Fiddletown, Newtown, 
Garden Valley, Pilot Hill, 
Georgetown, Placerville, 
Grizzly Flate, Salmon Falls, 
Greenwood. Spanish Flat, 
Indian Diggings, Yeomet, 


Frezno County. 
Scottsburgh. 
Humbolt County. 
Eureka, Tniontown. 


Klamath County. 


Forks of Salmon, Trinidad, 
Weitchpee. 


Sawyer’s Bar, 


Los Angelos County. 


.Fort Tejon, 


Los Angelos, 


Novata, 
Olema, 


Agua, Fria, 
Bear Valley, 
Bondville, 
Colorado, 
Gwin, 


Anderson, 
Clairville, 


Merced Falls, 


Monierey, (c. h.,) 
Natividad, 


Big Valley, 
Lower Lake, 
Napa City, 


Alpha, 

Gra s Valley, 
Indian Springs, 
Little York, 
Moore’s Flat, 


Auburn, 

Bath, 

Coon Creek, 
Damascus, 

Dutch Flat, 

Grizzly Bear House, 
Illinoistown, 


Meadow Viulley, 
Nelson’s Creek, 


Consumne, 
Elk Grove, 
Folsom City, 
Michigan Bar, 


Monte, San Pedro, 

San Gabriel, Tejon. 
Marin County. 

San Quenton, Tomalles. 


San Rafael, (c. h.,) 
Mariposa County. 
Indian Gulch, New Potosi, 


Hornitas, Ophir, 
Mariposa, (c. h.,) Quartsburg,’ 
Maxwell’s Creek , Wyatt’s Store. 


Mount Ophir, 


Mendocino County. 


Mendocino, 
Punta Arenas, 


Ukiah. 


Merced County. 
Snelling’s Ranch. 


Monterey County. 


Salinas, 
San Antonio, 


San Juan. 


Napa County. 


Saint Helena, 


Uncle Sam, 
Sebastopol, 


Upper Clear Lake, 
Nevada County. 
Mountain Well, Patterson, 


Nevada City,(c. h.,) Red Dog, 
North Bloomteld, Rough and Ready, 


North San Juan, Sweetland. 
Omega, 

Placer County, 
Towa City, Oro City, 
Lisbon, Rattlesnake Bar, 
Michigan Bluff, Secret Ravine, 
Mount-in Springs, Todd’s Valley, 
Neiilsburgh, Virginia, 
Ophirville, Yankee Jim’s 


Plumas County. 


Onion Valley, Quincy. 


Sacramento County. 


Mormon Island, Salsbury, 
Onisbo, Sutter, 
Sacramento City, Walnut Grove. 


San Bernardino County. 


San Bernardino, (c. bh.) 


San Diego County. 
San Diego,c. bh.) 


San Franeisco County. 


San Franciseo, (c. h.,) 


Woodside. 


San Joaquin County. 


Foreman’s Ranch, 


ourtegn Mile Hoyse, 
Fr Camp, 
nat, ? 





Ralf-Way House, Poland, 

‘ _ ho Versy, Hovcwyd Pansh 
AT) ’ 

Ove'a Hansh, Woon Fey 


San Luis Obispo County. 
San Luis Obispo, (c. bh.) 


San Mateo County. 


Belmont, Redwood City, Searsville. 
Santa Barbara County. 
Santa Barbara, (c. h.) 
Santa Clara County. 
Gilroy, . Mission San Jose, Santa Clara, 
McCartyeville, Mountain View, San Jose, (c. bh.) 
Mayfield, , Milpi'as, 


Santa Cruz County. 
Santa Cruz, (c.h.,) Soquel, Watsonville. 
Shasta County. 


Horsetown, 
Red Bluff, 


Shasta 
Whiskey Creek 


American Ranch, 
Cottenwood, 
French Gulch, 
Sierra County. 


Allegbany, Gibsonville, Plum Valley, 
Downieviille, Goodyear’s Bar, Saint Luis, 
Eureka North, La Porte, Table Rock. 


Forest City, 
Siskyon County. 
Ottitiewa, 


Callahan’s Ranch, Seiad Valley, 


Fort Coff, Scott River, Yreka Valley. 
Henley, 
Solano County. 

Benicia, Putah, Suisin City, 
Denverton, Rio Vista, Vallejo, 
Fairfield, Rockville, Vacaville. 

Sonoma County. 
Bloomfield, Lakeville, Smith’s Manch, 
Bod: ga, Pacific Hume, Sonoma, 
Clover Dale, Petaluma, Stony Point, 
Healdburgh, Santa Kosa, Wincsor. 


Stanislaus County. 
La Grange. 
Sutter County. 
Nicolaus, 


Johnson’s Ranche, Yuba City. 


Tehama County. 


Grove City, Rock Creek, 
Trinity County. 
Big Bar, Minersville, Trinity Centre, 
Burnt Eanch, Trinity, Weavervile, c. h.,) 
Lewiston, 
Tulare County. 
Keeveysburgh, King’s River, Visalia. 
Keyaville, Petersburgh, 


Tuolumne County. 
Green Springs, 
Herr’s Ranch, 


Big Oak Flat, 
Chinese Camp, 


Montezuma, 
Shaw’s Fiat, 


Columbia, Jacksonville, Sonora, 
Don Pedro’s Bar, Jamestown, Springfield. 
Garrote, 

Yolo County. 
Antelope, Charleston, Prairie, 
Buck Eye, Fremont, Willow Point, 
Cache Creek, Grafton, Yoto. 


Yuba County. 


Camptonville, Honcutt, Owsley’s Bar, 
Cascade City, lang Bar, Round Tent. 
Empire Ranch, Marysville,(c. .,) | Strawberry Valley, 
Foster’s Bar, Oregon Huuse, Timbuctoo. 


Greenville, 
— -— = 


COKE. 


The system of traction by locomotives. universally 
adopted on the railway lines, has given a great impetus 
to the demand for this combustible. which has long been 
considered the fuel best adapted for these engines. on 
account of its calorific and smoke-absorbing power ; and 
although for “ goods trains” a massive iron grating, in 
which to burn coal, which is less destructive to the 
tubes and fire-boxes, has been some time in use, its ap 
plication is so limited that an immense demand for coke 
exists, and will increase with the further development of 
railroad travel. ~ 

Coke is obtained by @ closed carbonization of pit coal, 
in such mann to. extract its bitumen, of which it 
contains a considérable quantity, the sulphur, held by 
the metallic sulphurets, and to calcine its flaky parti- 
cles. In calorific power coke differs from carbon ouly in 
the amount of earthy matter it contains, and which may 
vary from 6 to 15 percent. The mean density of that 
obtained from the gas works is from 30 to 35 kilo- 
grammes per hectolitre, whilst that made in ovens erected 
for the purpose is from 40 to 50. and a hundred kilo 
grammes of coal will yield from 55 to 60 kilogrammes 
of coke. 

There are three methods of obtaining coke, each one 
giving a different result ; by the first, hydroger or illu- 
minating gas is extracted from the coal by heating it in 
retorts, from which the gas is led through purifiers and 
collected in reservoirs; the coke, which results from 
this operation is very light, contains only a small 
amount of carbon, and is only used for domestic pur- 
poses. 

The second method is by building the coal into pyra- 
midical heaps, with a large circular opening in each for 
a chimney ; each one is then covered or thickly coated 
with small coal, and outside that with earth ; the pile is 
then ignited by throwing burning wood into the chim- 
ney; the combustion is allowed to continue twelve, 
twenty-four, or thirty-six hours, according as it is wished 
to have the product more or less herd a slow combustion 
causing the gases to concentrate more in the body of the 
coke. Therefore, when the burning has endured about 
two thirds of the desired time. it is requisite to close the 
chimney and every other ingress for air, jn order that 
the pombustion may be sensibly checked, It is then un- 
covered, apd completely extingulsbed by water. 

This latter plan la wuck weed in the Relghhorhood af 





mines, where there is always a great quantity of refuse 
small coal ; and the coke thus obtained is much used in 

the metallic works, and particularly in the manufacture 
| of iron. There is no doubt but that this sort is suitable 
| to locomotives, but at present that obtained by a third * 
process is more in demand, as by the last method the 
maker is enabled to produce a sort more completely con- 
centrating the gases,and 6f the desired quality with 
more certainty. 

The third kind is made either in rectangular overs 
with vaulted passages, from which the iron grating 
which holds the incandescent charge is withdrawn by 
means of a windlass and chain, and the burping mass ex- 
tinguished by water, or in circular ovens, like those of 
Camdentown in England, those of the Orleans road near 
Bordeaux, and those ot the South road at Bordeaux. 

The ovens at Camden town are eighteen in number, 
and are built in two parallel lines against a wall which 
supports and separates them from each other; this wal! 
sustains the longitudinal conductor for the gases, and is 
attached to a chimney 25 meters (120 feet), with a 


| powerful draft or blast ; these ovens are nearly circular, 


with ‘a mean diameter of about twelve feet; the coke 
hearths are of fire brick, and the exterior of the masonry 
is strengthened by iron bands to counteract the dilata- 
tion produced by a continued high temperature. 

When a group of ovens, such as we have described, is 





finished, it is allowed a long time to dry slowly and 
thoroughly, in order to destroy the least humidity, and 
to enable them to withstand the great heat to which they 
are to be subjected ; each one is then charged with about 


| 3,600 kilogrammes of coal, first carefully washed and 





sorted, then, by means of fagots, the disengaged gases are 
inflamed, and the combustion is then complete over the 
entire mass. This combustion is continued a longer or 
shorter time, according to the quality of coke desired, 
and the withdrawal regulated by registers. When th, 
charge is at a white heat all the air passages are closed 
and when ready it is taken out with large shuvels sus) 
pended to a large scaffold, and thoroughly extinguished 
by water from a hydrant built near. 

The first batch of coke made in the new ovens is gene- 
rally of an inferior quality, the second is better, and 
every succeeding one excellent. 

The expense of carbonization is calulated at 2 franes 


| 50 centimes (50 cents) per ton; a cluster of eighteen 


bakehouses. with chimueys and all 
reaches nearly 150,000 frances (330.000.) 

The quality of the coke depends upon the coal em- 
ployed ; it is crumbly, vitrifled or spongy, according as 
it has been made from dry, poor or greasy coal; the last 
is the most profitable, yielding, as 1t does, a metallic 


appurtenances, 


| grey coke which kiudles and cakes easily, aud leaves 


lees cinder than any other kind. 

That desired for locomotives is 48 hour coke, which 
ought not to make more than from 6 to 8 per cent. of 
cinder. To verify this quality, trials are made from time 
to time upon a small quantity taken at random from a 
delivery. If the cinder is in excess of this proportion, 
the purchaser is allowed a discount, and in the opposive 
case a premium is claimed by the coal merchant. 

One of the first requisites is that the coke be tree from 
damp, as the combustible possesses the property of rapid- 
ly absorbing humidity from the air, and will even contain 
10 per cent. of water ; consequenily, bought and sold by 
weight it is very disadvantagerus to have it thoroughly 
wetied, especialiy as all damp must be expelled betore it 
will ignite. It is exceedingly difficult to calculate the 
amount of humidity contained, and for this purpose 
sometimes a balance, containing a portion of coke, is 
placed in an oil vat, which is heated to a hundred de- 
grees, and the damp being thus evaporated, the rcal 
weight of the fuel is obtained. 

Jn England coke is obtained principally from New- 
castle and Cardiff; in Belgium, from Bellevue, bD’ Agra- 
pire, Mons, Dorer, D’Elouges, and La Louviére; in 
France, from St. Etieane, Brassac, Ve Cornentry, Denaiu 
and D’Epinac. 

The mean price of coke per ton is 25 francs ($5 60), 
and the estimated consumption on the French railroads, 
200,000 tons per year. They receive trom Eogland and 
Prussia at most from 4.000 to 5,000, whilst they export 
to Switzerland and Sardinia nearly 50,000 tons. 

We may therefore suppose that, until the problem of 
emoke-cousuming apparatus for furnaces burning coal is 
solved, the coke munuiacturers bave a long and brilliant 
prospect betore them.—Journal de l’ elairage au Gaz. 

o- 

ARTESIAN WELL IN PorTLAND Me.—We notice that the 
Artesian well at the Sugar House has reached a depth of 
over, twenty-five feet, und the whole distance is through 
a haid mica slate, with occasional veins of quartz. The 
party drilling pronousces it the hardest rock he ever 
drilled, except ug a trap rock near New York City. The 
hole is tour inches, and is drilied with long iron rods 
about two inches in diameter; raised by an eccentr'e 
shaft turned by a belt from the shafting in the Sugar 
House. The drill isiaised about one foot each blow— 
it dreps by its own weight; being turned by hand, and 
from twelve to fifteen inches are drilled daily. 

The hole will be sunk until it strikes a seam or fissure 
in the rock, which is filled with water supplied trom some 
far off source. They bave already struck a smal) vein, 
but not sufficient to supp!y the wants of the Sugar House, 
and will drill uotil a suiticient quantity is obtained. 

We noticed one singular effect which the cunstant and 
perpendicular action of dropping the drills bad upou 
them. namely, that of converuog them into a powerful 
magnet, sufficient, as we witnesed, to hold up by attrac- 
tion a tweaty penny Ppike by the head, wiih tt iyelye 
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THE METER TH: ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


Water Purveyror’s Orrice, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 3, 1860. 


To the Editors of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser : 


At your request, and under the direction of the Board 
of Water Commissioners of the Nassau Water Department, 
I herewith present my views on the distribution of Water 
to cities. I will endeavor to show from statistics that no 
system can be considered permanent and reliable that is 
not based upon the plan of measuring the water to each 
consumer. Facts teach plainly that the disposition to 
waste water will certainly increase faster than means can 
be provided for increased supply, and that consequently 
every city must ultimately reach a point of inefficiency, 
unless such a system of measurement is adopted. 

To illustrate this tendency, the experience of other 
cities, taken from the annual reports of their Water 
boards, may be cited. 

In London, where the water has been distributed by 
measurement to each house, the report of the general 
board of health, 1849, states the average supply to each 
person as less than 80 gallons per day Formerly this 
quantity was considered a proper basis for a calculation 
of supply as being the maximum required. 

The report of the Jersey City Water Works, July Ist, 
1858, states that the average for the whole year amounts 
to nearly 60 gallons for eachindividual. This is a quan- 
tity entirely beyond the wants of such a population, and 
indicates an enormous waste, which can only. be checked 
by a strict watchfulness, and the enforcement of the most 
stringent rules. 

In the report of the “Cochituate Water Board,” of 
Boston, for the year 1857, occurs the following statement : 

The unnecessary waste of water is an annual topic of 
remark. The daily consumption last year was 12.726.000 
gallons against 12 048,600 in 1556; an increase of about 
two-tbirds of a million gallons daily. The increase of 
water takers was but 796 upon the gross number of 20,- 
806. The daily consumption for each individual being 
73 gallons; itseems, therefore, that the last year strength- 
ens and confirms the uniform rule that the waste of water 
is, and bas ever been on the increase. Now what shall 
be done? This Board is far from wishing to sound any 
false alarm, but it requires no gift of foresight to make it 
certain that the present supply will be exhausted soon, 
at the present rate. Where the same causes in operation 
now that were one year ago, it is believed that the city 
would have a short supply on the high service, and that 
it would be impossible to keep the water in the reservoirs 
at a suitable height for safety in case of fire, and, in the 
nature of things, it seems impossible that suffering and dan- 
ger will soon be npon us if some addtional remedy be not 
found and applied. The constant daily draft made upon 
tke supply has been too exhausting to alluw of the play- 
ing of the public fountains except gn a few public days. 
The alternative is imposed of giving up these enjoyments 
of imposing a scarcity upon some parts of the city. 

A ref. rence to the other annual reports of this board 
shows that the average daily consumption has uniformly 
increased from 41 7-10 galls. per day to 80. In their 
report of [858 they say: ‘ 

«The original design was to keep the water running 
in the brick conduit at a depth not exceediag 4 feet 4 in. 
(or about two-thirdsfull.) Whereas, it has been running 
with a head varying from 4 inches to 2 feet 8 inches.” 
The disastr us bursting of this conduit which occured a 
year ago will be remembered. 

The fourth annu:l report of the Board of Water Com- 
missioners of the city of Hartford, states, 

* That the quantity of water consumed during the year 
(1858) bas equalled the large total of 190 403,000 galls. 
This amount is vastly more than it ought to be, and dis- 
cloed the fact cf an enormous waste of water. 

The report of the Chicago Boardjof Water Commission- 
ers for 1860 contains the following language : 

« If the consumption of water continues to increase in 
the same ratio for the year to come, it will be as much as 
we can do at all times, to give a good and generous sup- 
ply. This being the condition of things, it becomes ne- 
cessary that we adopt measures to prevent the great 
waste of water, by the use of metersand other restric- 
tions.” 

“The large amount of water used for sprinkling the 
streets, for cleaning the sewers, for fountains, and other 
purposes of luxury, all of which are increasing in a four 
fold ratio. together with the immense increase in the 
amount which will be required for machinery and other 
mechanical purposes, demonstrate the necessity of pre 

ating our minds, and the minds of our citizens general- 
y, for the adoption of some important and permanent 
improvement in that direction. 

The Croton Board uses the following language at 
different times :— 

Report, 1819, ‘*The unnecessary and ever wonted 
waste of water during the whole year cannot have es- 
caped observation. The necessity for a more rigid po- 
lice and mure stringent rules for regulating the use of 
water will be apparent when it issta'ed that very nearly 
the whole volume of the Croton river has been deliver- 
ed in the city during many weeks the past summer, a 
supply three times greater than any legitimate use of 
it would demand.’’ 

Report of 1850; ‘‘ The most unremitting and zealous 
exertion of the department to abate the intolerable 
waste of wa'er, have produced an effect scarcely per- 
ceptible to the public eye, and it frequently happens 
that the reservoir ie drawn down to half its capacity. 
making an aggregate of 40,000,060 gallons for a single 
day’s consumption, or 90 gallons to each individual. 
This board now warns the Common Council, and 








through it every citizen, that the last drop of water 
which the works, in the present state can supply, is 
daily deliver: d in the city—a supply more than equal to 
the legitimate wants of a population of a million 
and a half. Wi:h some little regard to reasonable 
economy the daily quantity is amply sufficient for all 
domestic and manufacturing purposes for a quarter of a 
century to come.’’ 

Report of 1851; “ Millions of gallons are worse than 
wasted in flooding instead of sprinkling streets; to 
these add the hundreds of streams kept runsing in 
stores and warehouses throughout the year, and the 
catalogue would begin to showits enormity. To stay 
these accumula‘'ed abuses, the depar'ment is at all 
times exerting the influence it possesses, but without 
the aid and support of consumers themselves. its pro- 
gress in so herculean a work must necessarily be slow 
and unsatisfactory. 

“Whether such aid will ever be extended to it by an 
economical use of water, short of the suffering produced 
by a deficient supply. is not to be expected ; bad habits 
are already too thoroughly rooted, and privileges for 
which a daily thanksgiving should be offered, are so 
commonly and so constantly abused as scarcely to find 
a rebuke in the best regulated families. Would these 
families tolerate a like waste in other and less necessary 
supplies? Ifit were possible to circumscribe the use 
of water. to indispensible purposes, only furnishing for 
these the most liberal supply, no addi'ion wquld be re- 
quired for the next 20 years, except to guard against 
accideut to the aqueduct itself.’’ 


Report of 1853; ‘‘So certain are the elements of 
calculation that if no systematic effort be made to c’r- 
cumscribe the use of water, 8 years will bring us to the 
daily consumption of all the capacity the aqueduct 
can bring, and more than twice as much as the mini- 
mum flow of the river can furn'sk. How different is 
this aspect of the subject from those presented in the 
eatly reports of the Water Commissioners, which unfor- 
tunately taught our citizens to believe that the supply 
would be equal to any possible demand for a period 
reaching far into the future, and thus unintentionally 
encouraging the lavi-h use, as well as unpardonable 
abuse of the great privileges conferred by the work.”’ 


Report of 1854; The Board regret that they are com- 
pelled every year to allude to the unwarrantable waste 
of an element so valuable and indispensible to the 
health and comfort of their fellow citizens. Notwith- 
standing every effort has been made to check the waste 
of water they have every reason to believe that the 
very great proportion of the water placed at the dispo- 
sal of the consumer is used for no valuable or practical 
purpose.” 

Report of 1856; ‘‘ We have not the water to spare. 
For the last 12 days there has not been a drop of water 
passed over the Croton dam. In 9 days the water in 
Croton lake has fallen 11 inches. From this it is de- 
monstrated that we ure now bringing to the city daily 
upward of 9,000,000 gallons more ‘han the Croton river 
supplies! Already we have complaints from every 
part of the city that the water does not rise in different 
localities sufficient!y high to supply consumers, and al- 
ready the energies of this department are taxed to the 
utmost to keep up a sufficient head in the reservoir to 
preserve the city from fire, and to answer the legi'imate 
demand of the inhabitants. It is indisputable that we 
have not a gallon of water for any other than its pres- 
ent use.”’ 

Report of 1858: ‘‘ But very little can be added to 
the reports of former years on the subject of waste. No 
restraint in this regard seems to be exercised by house- 
holders, and no efforts on the part of the Board, seem 
to be of any avail ip checking a degree of waste within 
the doors of private houses and stores. which is as un- 
warrantable and dishonest in itself as it is unjust to the 
officers whose duties and cares it renders doubly harras- 
sing. The waste outside of buildings has been, in some 
degree, diminished by prompt enforcement of penalties. 
but within the houses the inhabitants must be almost 
wholly left to their own sense of right, and the board 
have found that but little can be hoped for from the 
existence of such a principle.”’ 

It is needless to mul‘iply quotations to prove the pal- 
pable fact of excessive and constantly increasing waste. 
The losses resulting from this waste, are, some of them, 
common to all systems of supply, and some peculiar. as 
involving the direct expense of pumping the water. 
The most obvious of these are the great cost of the 
large mains required for dis'ribution and the inefficiency 
of the service in regard to the height of flow, force 
and quantity. It is not too much to state that the size 
and cost of pipes for city water works, as well as of the 
r servo'rs, could be reduced one-th'rd, if the quantity to 
be furnished could .be calculated without reference to 
the uoknown quantity of waste. 

We all know what a loss of head is suffered by the 
great draft made upon the pipes, shown in the feeble- 
ness of ordinary street hydrants when any considerable 
number of them are in operation, and thereby giving a 
short supply for fire purposes, as wel] as in the failure 
of the water to flow into the upper parts of the dwel- 
ling houses and manufactories, or to feed boilers. 

Taking the Croton for example: the ample head 
furnished should be sufficient to give an unfailing sup- 
ply in any part of almost any dwelling house in the 
city, while the fact is that it will scarcely reach the 
second story ; and every hotel or other public building 
is compelled to resort to the use of steam, to raise the 
water to the necessary altitude. 

I would here advert to a consideration which I deem 
of the utmost, importance, although it seems not to 








have been the sub ect of much public comment. Iti 
the great danger to health incurred by erporing lead 
pipes, in the upper part of dwelling houses, alternately to 
the action of water and air. In the night time, when the 
head increases, the pipes are full, and in the day time 
they are again emptied. This is the surest way of pro- 
moting the formation of the poisonous carbonate, ac- 
cording to the views of writers on this subject, 

I pass this point, after saying that in my opinion 
it is one of the most important of all involved in the 
subject, and demanding the attention of capable minds. 

Where a town is supplied by pumping, we have to 
add to these losses the pecuniary one of waste of fuel, 
increase in size. cost and maintenance of engines, and of 
pumping establishment. This brings us to consider the 
cost of water. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The report of our department, Au- 
gust, 1860, furnishes the premises for the following cal- 
culation :— 

Whole consumption in 6 montbs, 578.826 ,046 gallons, 
Expense of pumping establishment for 6 months, $1,588. 
Salaries for the same time, $19,314 Allow 7 per cent. 
per annum on cost of works to cover interest, repairs 
and depreciation is $175.000 for 6 months, making the 
total cost of the water furnished for 6 months. $200.901, 
equal to three dollars and 87-100 cents ($3,87-100) per 
100 gallons. As the expense for a larger quantity 
would not be increased in the same ratio, if twice the 
present amount should be furnished, the cost would be 
$1 and 93 100 cents )$1 93-100) per hundred gallons. 

To save cavil Ihave added but oxe per cent. to the 
regular interest on cost. to cover the items of repairs 
and depreciation. This is much less than the usual 
allowance, and no doubt less than the truth demands. 

Hartford, Ct,—A similar calculation applied to their 
results would give the cost of water furnished in 1848 at 
one and a half (14) cents per hundred gailons. 

Boston, Mass., givesa result of about nine-tenths (9-10) 
of a cent per hundred gallons, 

Chicago, Jil—Report 1860—seventy-six hundredths 
(76-100) of a cent per hundred gallons. 

Croton Department.—Taking 40 000,000 gallona per 
day as the amount furnished, the cost is stated at $1,910 
per day, or forty-seven hundredths (47-100) of a cent per 
hundred gallons. 

Let us contrast this absolute cost with the rates which 
the consumer is compelled to pay for water. The price 
in New York varies from 2 to 5 cents per 100 gallons, 
when sold by measurement, 

Boston, Mass. —-The price varies from 1 to 4 cents per 
hundred gallons, 

In the Philadelphia report for 1860, the only rate 
stated is 5 cents per hundred gallons, 

These quotations are at about the average rate in 
other cities. 

This statement of the cost of water testifies strongly © 
of inability, under the present system, to assess the ex- 
pense equitably. It is no more nor less than a confession 
that one consumer must pay for the waste of two or 
three others ; consequently, wherever meters are applied 
under these rates, the expense almost prohibits the use 
ot weter for manufacturing and other purposes, A late 
report of the Croton Board, gives the case of two sugar 
refineries, one of which was taxed $3,433 per year, and 
the other $1,202 per year. As the cous: quence of these 
bigh rates, every large manufactory is compelled to 
make expensive provision, by means of pumps and cis- 
terns, to reduce the coasumption of water furnished by 
the city. 

It is fair to conclude that the tariff of water rates 
established in almost all our cities is designed rather for 
the purpose of restraining the use of water, by inflicting 
a pepal sum, than for the purpose of developing the 
necessary revenue for the use of the department. What 
policy could be more detrimental io the genera] interest 
of the city than one so oppressive as this to its industrial 
pursuits? Because they are considered large enough to 
be worthy of attention and measurement, they are com- 
pelled to pay four times as much in their mauufactories, 
where they really need and use the water, as they or 
their neighbors do in their houses, where more than balt 
is wasted. Our city has taken a wiser view of this sub- 
ject. and fixed the rates of manufactories at one (1) cent 
per hundred gallons, deeming it well to foster the manu- 
tacturing interests, although it may be, with the present 
limited number of takers, at some loss. The good effect 
of this policy is already perceptible. It must not be 
supposed that these paipable arguments in favor of the 
measurement of water, have hitherto been unrecoznized. 
A few cications will show that the subject has attracted 
attention, and that much of the apparent inaction 
on this subject has resulted from inability to pro- 
cure a reliable and cheap water meter. 

Croton Department, 1853.—“* No satisfactory estimate 
of the cousumption of water at some of the manufac- 
tories aud hotels, can be made without the intervention 
of a water meter. Of these, the best hitberio offered to 
the department is the invention of Saml. Huse, of Bos- 
ton, 10 of which are now in use in the city. To with- 
stand the pressure they must be made very strong, and 
to register accurately. require to be adjusted with great 
precision aud nicety of workmanship. They are conse- 
quently too expensive ever to come into general use for 
o'dinary dwellings. Some of those now in operation 
have cost $450 each, ravging down to the smallest at 
$35, exclusive of the cost of fixtures and settiug them. 
The expenditure for meters during the year amounts to 
$3,650, all of which, and more, will be returned to the 
treasury within the first year by the increased charges 
against the establishments to which they have been 





affixed. Such being the result, the department considers 
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it a duty to extend their application till all the most im- 
portant consumers are brought under this satisfacory 
vest.” ; 

Croton Department report for 1854.—“ As stated in the 
last annual report, water meters have increased in favor, 
and the consumer who could not be convinced of the 
quan'ity of water used in his establishment, has now a 
certain and impartial umpire, and though the result in 
almost every case is against the consumer, yet the deci: 
sion of this small but very costly apparatus is generally 
acquiesced in. The only objection to their far more 
extensive use is the expense of the apparatus, and some 
loss in the head of water to those who require its use at 
high elevations ; and it is to be hoped that the ingenuity 
of some practical inventor may yet overcome these dif- 
ficulties, and render their adoption more extensive,” 

Croton Department, report 1855.—* Notwithstanding 
the objections which have been adduced against the 
measure as a general one, th» Board being of opinion 
that the application of acters to all buildings would re- 
press the waste aud increase the income of the water, 
they would be disposed gradually to introduce the sys- 
tem under a suitable law by way of experiment, so soon 
as a meter shall be produced waich will be sufficient to 
come at a price low enough to justify the payment for 
their cost, or for their rent being required from all 
owners or tenants of buildings. A fair trial of the sys- 
tem, whenever the department shall be furnished with 
meters of a suitable description for private houses, will 
enable the Common Council to order and direct, in view 
of all the circumstances, the proper course of policy 
which the department must pursne. The present system 
comprehending the price of water and the collection of 
the rents, it would be difficult for the most experienved 
hands to improve, unless a suitable meter can be ob- 
tained for a suitable price.” 

Boston, Jan, 7. 1858 — The subject of meters has 
engrossed a good share of attention during the p:st 
year. Some samples have been presented to the Board, 
which promised, or the owners promised for them. satis- 
factory results. So important is it deemed that a good 
sod reliable meter of moderate cost shall be invented 
wad brought into use ia cases of large consumption, 
that the Beard have authorized the purchase of 24 
meters, for the purpose of giving them a fair trial.” 

Th: ollowing is a purt of the results of the trial, as 
thown by the report for 1859 :— 


Schedute A. 


Of the 60 meters purchased last year, twenty-three 
have been attached. and are now in operation at the fol- 
lowing hotels, and show the average daily consumption 
of water ; also the amount of water rate charged to 
each, as compared with the amount received ia 1858. 











Gallons Water Rate Water Rate 

per day. 1859, 1858, 
by Meter. by calculat’n 
Revere House........ 17,838 $1,116 85 $571 00 
. Parker House........ 14,557 897 80 240 00 
Fremont House...... 14,142 816 51 475 00 
American House..... 12,538 803 47 810 00 
Marlboro Hotel...... 8,856 635 21 267 00 
United States Hotel.. 8,854 678 80 672 60 
Adams House........ 5 991 485 32 854 90 
Coolidge House....... 5,681 426 56 281 00 
|. eee 84.857 $5,895 22 $3,670 09 


The experience of our city being more recent than 
those just quoted, enable us to proceed with more cau- 
tion and success in the mater of water meters. Most of 
tiose above referred to proved, uponextended rial, to be 
unworthy of confidence* ; and in the meantime other 
inventions were produced that seemed to furnish the 
necessary requisites, at a cost so greatly reduced as to 
appear to mect the requirements of the case. On this 
point of cost the following comparison may be in- 
structive, 

With gas at $2 50-100 per thousand cubic feet, a 
meter, costing $20, will measure $1 80-100 worth in 
24 hours. With water at 2 cents per hundred gallons 
(which is lower than most of the city rates), a $20 water 
meter will measure $2 16-100 worth in 24 hours. 

Our experience with meters has fully proved that the 
use of water varies so much in establishments of the 
same kind, or even in the same establishment on differ- 
ent days, that the constant presence of a meter is ne- 
cessary for the determination of the quantity. No 
classification or average seems to reach the case at all 
From my official records I extract the following varia- 
tions:— | 
One consumer varies from 1.197 gallons to 4.251 gallons @ day. 

Do. 0 871 do 14.734 do. do. 


Do. do. 15,338 do 0,847. do. do. 
Do. do. 10 456 do 27 992 do. do. 
Do. do. 4,979 do 25,444 do. do. 
Do. do. 4 987 do 9,778 do do 
Do. do 10:6 do 5,602 do. do. 
Do. do. 461 de 16 997 do co. 
Do. do. 22,416 do 36.€08 do. do. 
Do. do. 15,165 ao 31,091 do. do. 


These results were deduced from very careful and re- 
peated observation of the meters, and are to me proof 
of the fallacy of any attempt at classification or general 
average. 

While on this point let me quote some portions of a 
report made by our Board to the Common Council, 
which embodies some original and valuable views, 
while testifying to the great difficulty of adjusting the 
question :— 

“ The city, not unlike an individual, hasa commodity 
to dispose of, and if we adopt a system which shall ap- 


s The same report add: “ Meters have been purchased and ap- 
lied in the last year more numerously than in any previous one, 
Those - Worthington’s construction are revere when made of 
composition, to be accurate, reliable, and therefore gatisfagtery, 
And it is proposed to use them still more extensively,"! 7 


proximate nearest to the principle of exact weight or 
measure, then at least have we reached the equity of 
the cases under consideration, if no more. The equi- 
ties of this subject involve. perhaps. a greater diversity 
of opinion than any other policy of city government, 
and each individual of the community would imagine 
himself aggrieved when called upon to pay, under any 
such scale of rents that may be adopted, which falls 
short of actual measurement. And even though the 
measurement were perfect, there would in all human 
probability be a disagreement upon the price charged 
per gallon ; one would contend that water could be sup- 
plied at a much less cost, while others would be equal- 
ly sanguine that it would result in a loss or in other 
words that the revenue would not be sufficient to meet 
the interest upon the cost of the works.” 

‘Tn arranging the rent to be charged upon buildings 
we have suggested 18 different rates, without regard to 
the width of front under 50 feet. We have paid no re- 
gard to the value of houses of any description, for the 
reason—Ist. That there are such a great variety of 
values as to render such a proposition almost impossib'e, 
beside the value of buildings cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be a criterion as to the quantity of 
water consumed within them. 2d, We entertain the 
opinion that the tendency to tax real estate for the use 
of water beyond the $50,000 which is annually raised 
by tax upon the whole city, would be to repress rather 
than incite healthy and vigorous action in it.’’ 

After citing the difficulties belonging to the use of 
meters, the report proceeds to say : 

‘*TIt may be suggested, however, that a price per 
gallon might be determined and imposed on all cus- 
tomers who would be willing: to pay the cost of meter 
and all incidental expenses, and this perhaps may be 
done by agreement between the city and consumer 
without materially increasing the current expenses of 
the water department. It is indeed a matier worthy 
the consideration of your honorable body, either to 
adopt an ordinance embodying this suggestion or de'e- 
gating the power to the Water Board to arrange the 
same by special contract. And in this connection it is 
proper to state that, estimating the daily average deliv- 
ery to be equal to 5,000,000 gallons, the water can be 
furnished at 2 cents per 100 gallons, without loss.’’ 

The suggestions of this carefully prepared and valua- 
ble report, were not embodied in the scale of rates final- 
ly adopted, and after some months’ experience, the 
Board !n their recent semi-annual report, repeated their 
views in the following language : 


“So long as parties are allowed the indiscriminate 
use of water, there will always be a corresponding 
waste. There can be no doubt, therefore, but that the 
true policy would be to establish a rate, not upon the 
size of the building, but upon the gallon. Justice and 
equity would seem to dictate this course ; yet, as no 
city on this continent has adopted such a principle, it 
would be difficult indeed to convince the public that 
such a plan would be advisable or ever feasible. We 
would suggest to your honorable body that, should it 
be deemed politic. at any future time to change the 
present established rates, that the subject of furnishing 
water may be taken into consideration ’’ 


In my report of the same date, I had already commu- 
nicated to the Board the conclusive fact that the quan- 
tity of water used in different private houses yaried, as 
ascertained by meter, from 130 gallons to 1075 gallons 
per day. In view ofthese numerous citations from the 
experience of old works, confirm:d as they are by our 
own, while our works are yet in their infancy, it would 
seem that the fallacious assumption of those who argue 
that the water might as well be used or wasted as to be 
kept back in the reservoir, is completely exposed ; but 
I cannot forbear quoting in substance one extract from 
a report made to the authorities of Charlestown, Mass., 
which strikingly sets forth the serious consequences re- 
sulting from such a view: 

The complete perversion of reasonable anticipation is 
fully shown in the case of the city of Boston. Their 
works are very recent, having been finished in 1848, 
and considered as embodying the best teachings of expe- 
rience and science. In the plan of the works 30 galions 
per day for each individual was considered a liberal sup- 
ply. At the end of ten years, allowing for an increased 
population of 175,000, 5 250,000 gallons would be re- 
quired daily, and at the end of 20 years 7,500,000 gal- 
ions. Now contrast the practical results. The antici- 
pated demand atthe end of 10 years, was exceeded at 
the end of 2, and the actual quantity used at the end of 
10 years was 5,.0C0.000 gallons per day more than was 
supposed would be required at the end of 20 years. The 
estimate of the increase of population has proved to be 
accurate.” 

In reference to the use of water in the city of Brook- 
lyn during the six months ending July Ist, 1860, I find 
that there had been inserted 9.640 taps for domestic pur- 
poses. Allowing the very lowest estimate of eight occu- 
pants per house, we have 75,680 persons ; allowing them 
the minimum quantity per day of 20 gallons each, we 
have a consumption of 2.270.400 gallons per day. 

By a careful estimate of the quantity of water drawn 
from the reservoir, I found the consumption for domestic 
purposes to have been at the rate ot 2,299,726 gallons 
per day : exceeding the estimate of 30 gallons per day 
as above only by 29,326 gallons. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this is an estimate for six months 
consumption, and that previous to the lst of March but 
about 6,000 taps had been inserted, as against the whole 
number 9,460 on the first of July, upon which latter 
number the gverage consumption is based, 1 make this 








statement ia order te show the large amount of water 





consumed at a time when there was no convenient mean® 
of disposing of the waste water by means of rewers. 
When, however, the city shall have completed the sewer 
works, and:the means at hand to run off tbe waste water 
are fully commensurate to the ability ot the water works 
to supply, the inevitable result will follow, viz, an en- 
largemant of the works, in the vain hope of keeping up 
with the demand. 

By permitting the unrestrained use of the water it 
cannot reasonably be expected that a less quantity than 
75 gallons per day will be consumed by each person as & 
basis of average, even when the interests of the city are 
guarded by a vigorous watchfulness and rigid enforce- 
ment of the rules and regulations of the water depart- 
ment. But the real wants of the citizens do not require 
such an expenditure, either as a necessity or luxury. A 
wanton or careless waste of water by one of our citizens 
must, by the present mode of taxation, fall upon his more 
careful neighbor. 

I have thus endeavored to place before you a part of 
the great mass of testimony which goes, in my opinion, 
to prove the proposition that waste will increase faster 
than water can be provided, and that every city water 
works, not based upon the meter system, must sooner or 
later reach a point of inefficiency or failure. I have en- 
deavored to controvert the dangerous ana common error 
that so long as more water is at hand than is really 
needed, it may as well be wasted. I have quoted the 
concordant testfmooy of all the best authorities that a 
cheap and reliablegmeter has been the great desideratum, 
and have expressed my conviction that great advance has 
been made by inventors towards it. Whether to such an 
extent as to warrant the belief that any radical change 
in the system of serviag water will result, it 1s not for me 
to decide. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun H. Ropes, 
Water Purveyor Nassau Water Dep't. 
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SavING IN THE ConsuMPTION oF Gas.—Gas, as usually 
burned in dwellings, offices and manufactories, costs 
more and gives Jess light if the pressure on the pipes is 
not properly under control, A properly adjusted gas- 
regulator is therefore of great use, for if it be efficient 
and constructed on accurate principles, it registers the 
pressure and varies it so as to secure from the gas con- 
sumed the greatest illuminating power it is capable of 
giving. The use of such an instrument may easily be 
tested. It is also seen by the fact that in the City Hall 
of New York during 1859. 150.660 feet of gas were con- 
sumed, at a cost of $376 50, while, in 1860, after the in- 
‘troduction of regulators, the same number of lights con- 
sumed 89.900 feet, thus saving $151 75. Again, in 1859, 
the Fulton markets consumed 151.800 feet of gas, and in 
1860, 113,700. Here the saving, though less in propor- 
tion, amounted to $95 25 on three months’ consumption. 

The principle on which this saving depends is timple. - 
It is well known that coal-gas as it issues from the bur- 
ners contains two elements, hydrogen and carbor. On 
combustion the hydrogen produces little light but great 
heat. By its means the carbon is raised to a white heat, 
and becomes highly luminous. Now. if by too high # 
pressure an excess of carbon is hurried through tue burn- 
ing hydrogen, the highest amount of luminosity will not 
be extracted before it is set free and escapes into the air. 
Hence arises a waste of gas and a loss of ligut. More- 
over, the products of combustion fill the air with gaseous 
compounds unfit for respiration and injurious to health. 
In a sanitary point of view, therefore, as weil as for the 
sake of economy, the adoption of some approved means 
of controlling the pressure on the burners ought to be 
adopted, especially in establishments where a number of 
lights are burniog for several hours in succession. 

The following directions by a correspondent of a 
Cincinnati paper, are worth reading in connection with 
the above. Gas consumer may experiment for themselves 
as to their utility : 

“The high pressure in the main pipes, if allowed to go 
unchecked to the burner valves, will consume a much 
larger quantity of gas than they otherwise would, even if 
it is regulated at the burner valves, The proper place to 
regulate is at the main valve near the metre, which 
should be shut off until the burners are just right, with 
the valves open full. By this means all your burners 
will be uniform, and the light will be as good with two- 
thirds of the main valve on, as it will turned on full. 
Look to your main valve every time the collector goes 
to your meter, This information came from an experi- 
enced gas manufacturer, after he had sold out. 


WaRMING aNnD VENTILATION.—A plan for securing the 
better ventilation of public places is proposed by General 
Morrin, who recommends that the air heated by the 
burning of illuminating gas, be conductrd to a chimney, 
so as to produce a good draft. From bis experiments it 
appears not only that this isa very excellent idea, but 
that it wou!d be even economical to burn gas at the bot- 
tom of the chimney, fur the sole purpose of ventilation, 
though losing entirely the benefit of its illuminating 
properties. His experiments are still going on, how- 
ever, and we shall doubiless be furnished w:th reliable 
data in due time. 


A new government hospital in France, L’asile Impert- 
ale au Vesinet is regarded a model in Sanitary regula- 
tion. It is warmed and ventilated by means of a 34 
borse power engine working a revolving fan, whict 
draws the air from the exterior through a window on 
the ground floor, and pumps it through long subterrg: 





peons oanals into four warming Appazatuece, = - 
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Our readers will bear witness with what impar- 
tiality we have recorded the proceedings of the 
Water-gas enterprise in the various phases it has 

_ assumed since its first appearance at the Wilming- 
ton, Del., gas-works, on the evening of Saturday, 
October 1, 1859 ; how we have followed it step by 
step, recording its alleged triumphs, and criticising 
in the language of correspondents, its weak and vul- 
nerable points. In the controversy recently pend- 
ing between the Keystone Water-Gas Company 
and Professor Joun C. Cresson, Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Philadelphia Gas Works, we have endeavored 
to be strictly neutral, simply recording as public 
journalists, events as they transpired, although we 
believe that, under ordinary circumstances, a rich 
and powerful monopoly can afford to suffer a little 
partiality in favor of a weak opponent. 

With the personalities of this dispute, we have 
no concern, and in avoiding all identification with 
them, it became necessary to maintain an entire 
silence on the merits of the subject, until the 
conflict having subsided, we might be able to ex- 
amine into the details of an enterprise which had 
atiained so formidable a shape as to seem to war- 
rant it. 

Nor should we now allude so prominently to the 
matter, but for astep taken by the Philadelphia City 
Gas officers, of the propriety and legality of which- 
we have grave doubts. 

It is alleged that after a suspension of some weeks, 
of the manufacture of the water-gas at the Girard 
House, in Philadelphia, for the purpose of enlarging 
or improving the apparatus, operations were re- 
sumed in the early part of October, when the officers 
of the City Gas-Works determined that, having 
been unable to prevent the manufacture of the 
water-gas, they would punish the offenders by de- 
priving them of the ability—in case of accident-to 

connect with the public gas pipes, and accordingly, 
on the 12th October, after removing a part of the 
meters, and being prevented by force from removing 
the remainder, they commenced gpening the street 
for the purpose of cutting off the supply from the 
main, 


o& 





This was soon stopped by an injunction issued 
by Judge Txompson, at the suit of Prespury,Syxes & 
Co., proprietors of the Girard House ; and it is said 
—but we know not with what truth—that, subse- 
quently, the Trustees of the City Gas-Works, after 
a few days reflection, assented to the permanent 
continuance of the injunction, rather than bring the 
matter into Court. 


We are at a loss for words to express our aston- 
ishment at this proceeding of the City Gas officers, 
and we may as well say here, what we believe 
every court in the land will sustain, that no gas 
company, private or municipal, has the right or the 
legal power to prevent the connection and discon- 
nection of a consumer’s pipes to the meters as 
many times a day as he may choose to make them, 
provided always, that in so doing, no fraud or in- 
jury results to the gas company, or its property. 

This is the view always held by the New York 
City gas officers, and recognized in the cases of 
several public hotels which manufacture their own 
gas. 


And now, having disposed of that branch of the 
subject, we would inquire of the proprietors of the 
water-gas patent why they do not bury the hatchet, 
and devote energies which are being wasted upon 
a fruitless warfare to the successful development 
of their plans. We are satisfied that this whole 
controversy has arisen from a misunderstanding 
between them and Mr. Cresson, which we are sure 
he will be as prompt to forget, and unite with them 
in an honorable peace. The game is really not 
worth the candle on either side, and it is just one 
of those ugly episodes which disturb the harmony 
of life from the unfortunate touch of a discordant 
string. 

We are deluged with letters about this everlast- 
ing water-gas, of which two are inserted to-day, as 
well as a communication from Sanpers’ patentees, 
which will be generally read. We hope soon to 
have something reliable to report one way or the 
other ; either would be a relief. 


(a rr Re ne a 


THE METER THE UNLY SAFEGUARD FOR 
REGULATING THE SUPPLY OF WATER. 


It was not our intention to allude again to this subject 
so soon after the remarks in our last number, but the 
facts contained in Mr. Rhodes’ report, which was brought 
to our notice a few days since, are of too grave a char- 
acter to admit of delay in being presented to the consi- 
deration of the water-works of the country. 


Especially is it the duty of the officers of the Croton 
Aqueduct Department, and the water boards of the other 
cities, where the dangers of fire are increased by the large 
wasteful use of water, at the approaching inclement 
season, to put an immediate stop to the wicked waste that 
is rampant everywhere. It is a consideration that admits 
of no procrastination, and with the remedy at hand, no- 
thing short of the most culpable negligence will be re- 
garded as a reason for further delay in execution. 


The excuse that there are no reliable water-meters 
adapted to the various peculiar pressures of the Ameri- 
can water-works no longer exists, for, by the testimony 
of several engineers it was shown in the Water-Tables 
published in our last number, that the meters of Worth- 
ington’s patent have been tested, and found reliable and 
satifactory. Nor is it necessary that a meter should 
register by the drop-test in our present abundant supply 
of water; a meter reliable for all ordinary purposes, 
furnishing an approximate registry of the consumption, 
will be satisfactory as a great improvement over the 
present unlimited and surprising license granted, as it 
were, by common consent, to reckless and improvident 
communities. 

The report of Mr. Rhodes should be read with care by 
every good citizen, and if the custodians of this vital 
treasure remain insensible to the facts which are there 
placed before them, with the power and weight of expe- 
rience and calculation, not of his own merely, but of the 
other cities named, it is time for the Legislature to take 
up the matter, and insist that a gencral and immediate 
application of meters be made to remedy the ey:]. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

The attention of gas-engineers is directed to the en- 
gravings of Mr. Jonn L. Cuerseman’s wooden trays for 
gas-purifiers, which may be found on another page. 

Mr. Henry Bower, an eminent chemist of Philadelphia, 
advertises his glycerine for wet gas-meters ; we have heard 


it highly spoken of at several gas-offices, as efficient and 
yet harmless to the meters. 

The card of Mr. Cartes N. Tromp, gas-engineer and 
builder of gas-works, will attract attention in those 
places where gas-works are wanted. 

An applicant for a situation as engineer of a gas 
works advertises to-day under the initials L. P. W., and 
we can recommend him highly. 

Mr. Lewis THompson’s Papers on the Chemistry of 
Gas-Lighting are being repriated in London, and we are 
receiving orders for them ut two dollars per copy, com- 
prising the entire series. Orders must be accompanied 
by a remittance of $2 for each copy wanted. 

Mr. H.R. Worruincron’s water-meter is advertised 
and illustrated on the last page. 

Messrs. R. D. Woop & Co, of Philadelphia, an old and 
highly respectable firm, advertise gas aud water-pipe, 
lamp-posts, &c., worthy the attention of companies in 
either service. 

A parcel of between seventy and eigh'y tons of Bog- 
head coal is offered at a price much blow the market 
Value. 

Applications having been made by several gas works 
for Mr. Joun Wauton’s anti freezing apparatus, we are 
requested to say that Riauts will be sold to gas-works 
on the following terms, viz. : 

To works registered in the AMEwICaN Gas Ligur JoURNAL as having 
under $10C,000 capital, for $5) 
Between 100 000 and 200,000 
*¢ 200 000 and 600,000.......6. seeeeee 250 
Over 500,000 ..... 

The apparatus for the first-named works will not cost 
over $10 or $15, and in proportion for larger works. If 
the true value of thisapparatus were known, there would 
not be a gas-worke where frost ever touches the mains, 
without it. Al) will buy it, after losing a thousand or 
two dollars in repairs and wasted gas. 

There ia an active and extensive business going on in 
all departments of the gas and water services, and al- 
though a few hot-headed politicians are battefing away 
at the Union, the general panic in socurities is superficial, 
and gees-stocks are entirely exempt from it. 

A communication will be found, under the head of 
correspondence, from our friend Mr. James PATERSON, 
the eminent engineer of the Berwick-on-Tweed gas- 
works, who, over the signature of OBSERVATOR, proves a 
much higher percentage of saving by the Sterling Gas 
Regulator than even its friends here claimed. 

oe a li 


PERSONAL. 


Owing to the elections keeping every one at home, we 
have not had as many visitors as usual during the month ; 
this, too, is the busy season, and the increasing demand 
for gas and water-works, North, South, Hast and West, 
leaves but few idiers to lounge about the metropolis. 

Mr. WaTErHOUvsE, the eminent gas-works builder of 
Raleigh, N. C., called a few days ago, having come North 
to order apparatus for new works. Messrs. WATERHOUSE 
& Bowes confine their operations to the South. 

Mr. Geo. W. Krart, of West Philadelphia, the most 
extensive builder of gasometers in this country, stopped 
to see us last week, and paid a high compliment to the 
benefit of advertising, (even to himself, a veteran in the 
business,) in the AMERICAN Gas-Ligut JournaL. That 
insurmountable modesty, which our frieud the London 
Journal of Gas-Lighting discovered in us long since, pre- 
vents our enlarging on this point. Our pages, as they 
used to say of Henry Clay’s mouth, speak for themselves. 

Mr. Cuares R. Fasen, after ten years faithful service 
at the Manhattan Gas-Works, has taken charge of the 
new works at Fairhaven, Ct. 

Mr. Merriman, President of the Waterbury, Ct., Gas- 
Works, called yesterday, fora moment. His company 
has a very large per centage of consumers, much above 
the average. according to population, and the works 
are highly prosperous. 

——__~+@ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


The attention of readers is directed to the correspon- 
dents’ columns, whch present continuously, from month 
to month, the interestiag views and opinions of intelli- 
gent men on subjects discussed in this JouRNAL, showing 
how attentively we are read, and how closely watched in 
other parts of the world. 

In order to encourage a full and free correspondence 
on every subject germain to our specialties, we here re- 
peat the assurance of a hearty welcome to all, promising 
to illustrate by engravings any communications accom- 
panied by tracings, so that nothing may be lost for want 
of an intelligent exposition of the writer’s views. As we 
have before said, ours is a neutral port, into which the 
flags of all theories may sail, and where they may find a 
harbor. If they receive a broadside occasionally from a 
rival flag, they will have the privilege of firing back. 

ee 


GAS AND WATER TABLES. 


We shall soon issue our circuiar for the semi-annual 
Tables of Gas-Works, and hope the companies will give 
us prompt and full replies. The Water-Works Tables 
will be reprinted in an early number, corrected and am- 
plified, : 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF ARTIFICIAL COL- 
ORING MATTERS WITH THE PRODUCTS 
EXTRACTED FROM COAL TAR. 


By E. M. Corp. 
(Abridged from the Moniteur Scienti fiique, t. “., liv. 86,} 
Translated for the Journal of Gas-Lighting. 


The dry distillation of organic matters, whether veg- 
etable or animal, from the great variety of products to 
which it givs rise, constitutes one of the most intercst- 
ing operations of chemistry. The reactions to which 
these products owe their origin ave very complex, and 
some of them have been but little studied, as indeed 
is the case with many of the substances formed. If 
the body submitted to dry distill tion could be main- 
tained during the operation usder uniform conditions of 
desiccation, temp rature and pressure, the revetions and 
the products would be much more simple. If, for exim- 
ple, wood be heated very slowly in close vessels, first to 
100° C., then to 200°, 300°, and «£0 on, there is at first 
disengaged almost pure water, then impure strong acetic 
acid, and afterwards a mixture of acetone and acetate of 
methylene; the maximum of charcoal is left as residue, 
and the least amount of gasand tar is produced, the latter 
consisting only of carbonic acid and carburetted bydrogen. 

In practice, however, when wood is distilled in cylin- 
ders of iron heated from the outside, the heat only pene- 
trates to the interior gradually. The outside layers 
are therefore the first decomposed ; they at first lose 
water, then furnish pyroligneous acid and wood spirit, 
at the same time giving off carbonic acid and a little 
carburetted hydrogen. The inner layers in tura are sim 
ilarly decomposed ; but the products as they are given off 
are brought into contact with the outer layer, already 
in a more advanced state of decomposition and at a much 
higher temperature, and hence new reactions take place 
and new products are formed. Thus, the vapor of water 
in contact with red hot charcoal is decomposed, and 
forms carbonic acid and hydrogen ; a part of the carbonic 
acid is again decomposed by the red hot carbon to form 
some carbonic oxide; a part of the na‘cent hydrogen 
combines with the carbon to form various hydrocarbons ; 
one part of the acetic acid is decomposed by the high 
temperature to form acetone and carbonic acid ; anoth 
er part reacts on the wood spirit and forms metbylic 
acetate ; a fraction of the wood spirit and acetone are also 
decomposed, producing tarry matters, pyroxanthine, 
oxyphenic acid, dumasine, &, To these must be added 
the infiuence of certain nitrogenized bodies ; and we can 
understand how all these compounds, suc: es ively formed, 
under the most favorable circumstances for acting on 
one another, since they are in the nascent state, and cx- 
posed to a high temperature, may give rise to the forma- 
tion of a great variety of very different compounds, 
which will be set free either in that state of a permanent 
gas, or acondensable vapor, and leave fixed carbon as a 
residue. The same takes place whether wood, coal, bitu- 
mivous schists, Boghead coal, aspha!te, peat, resin oils, 
or animal matters be distilled ; but it is evident that the 
original composition of the material submitted to dry 
distillation must powerfully influence the nature and com- 
position of the products. In those which, like wood, are 
rich in oxygen and poor in nitrogen, the pyrogenous pro 
ducts eontain much acetic acid and but little anmonia, 
and consequently have an acid reaction ; on the contrary, 
the matters containing much nitrogen and but little oxy- 
gen, like coal and animal matters, give rise to the forma- 
tion of much ammonia, and the products bave an alka- 
line reaction. 

We intend in this article to confine our attention to the 
products obtained by the distillation and rectification of 
the coal tar from gas works. Considerable differences 
are noticed in the composition of the tar procured from 
different qualities of coal and schists, according to the 
rapidity with which the distillation has been conducted. 
Some tars, for instance, contain but little berzole and 
much napthaline ; Boghead tar is rich in paraffine ; others 
contain a preponderating quantity of phenol and benzole. 
TABLE OF THE PRODUCTS OBTAINED BY THE DISTILLATION AND RECTIFICATION 








OF CoaL TaR. 
Liqaid Products. 
Solid - G 
Products. Acids. Neutral. Bases Products. 
Carbon. Rosolic. Water. Ammonia. Hydrogen. 


Napthaline. Brunolic. Essence of tar. Methylamine. Carburetted hy- 
Paranaptha- Se or Light oiloftar. Ethylamine- drogen. 





line, or Phenol. Heavy oil of tar. Aniline. Bicarburetted 
anthraceine. Acetic. B 1 Quinoli hydrogen. 
Paraffine. Butyric. Toluole. Picoline. Various hydro- 
Chrysene. Cumole. Toluidine carbides 
Pyrene. Cymole. Lutidine. Carbonic oxide 
Propyle. Cumidine. Sulphide of car- 
Butyle. Pyrrhol. bon. 
Amyle. Patinine. Carbonic acid. 
Caproyle. Hydrosulphurie 
Herxylene. acid. 
Heptylene. aatrenie 
acid. 


Whatever may be the composition of the different kinds 
of tar, they are all submitted to distillation in order to 
isolate the principles capable of industrial ap: jiication. 
Bat, first of all, it is necessary to separate the tar, as fur 
as possible, from the ammoniacal liquor which is found 
with it. For this purpose it is heated for some hours 
to 80° or 100° C., by which it is rendered more liquid. 
and then the water separates more easily. It is tien al- 
lowed to cool very slowly, and the water is drawn off by 
a tap placed at the lower part of the boiler. A certain 
quantity of tar obstinately retains the water, constituting 
a buttery matter, which may be allowed to run away with 
the water, to be added af.erwards to another quantity of 
tar, to be dehydrated by a fresh operation. 

Experience seems to have demonstrated that the most 
simple process—that is to say, distillation over a naked 
fire at the ordinary pressure—is stil] the most practicas 
ble acd advantageous, 


As the volatile products have but little latent heat, the 
height of the still echould be somewhat less than the diam- 
eter; for the same reason, the head must be carefully 
protected from cold, and it is well to furnish the in- 
side with a circular gutter, in which the prceducts con- 
densed in the head may be collested and run into the 
refrigerator. By this means, the products are prevented 
from flowing back into the boiling tar and being decom- 
posed by coming in contact with the sides of the still, 
which, especially towards the end of the operation, be- 
come very hot. 

In condensing the vapors, it is necessary to observe cer- 
t in precautions. At the beginning of the operation, when 
the lighter and more volatile oils are passing. the worm 
must be well cooled to make quite sure of the condensa 
tion. Later, when the heavier and Jess volatile products 
are coming over, the water in the refrigerator may be 
allowed to get heated to 30° or 40° ; and at last, when 
the matters capable of solidifying, such as naphthaline 
and parafline, pass, the temperature of the refrigerator 
should never be under 40°, and it may he uilowed with- 
out inconvenience to rise to 60° or 7U-. At this tem- 
perature, the products condense perfectly, but remain 
liquid and run with ease. If the refrigerator were kept 
quite cold during the whole process, it might happen to- 
wards the end that the condensing tube would become 
blocked up by the solidified products, and a danger 
ous explosion might ensuse. 

At the beginning of the distillation, the tar should not 
be allowed to boil too fast. Some distillers at this period 
passa current of steam at 110° or 120° through the tar, 
to assist the disengagements of the more volatile oils. 
These in condensing forma limpid very fluid hquid, 
having the densitv ‘780, which gradually rises to °850 ; 
the mean density of all the products united is about ‘830. 
It is this which censtitutes the benzine of commerce. It 
contains a great variety of compounds whose boiling 
points range trom 60° to 200°. They belong principally 
to the following seriee:—Cn Hn e.g. amylene C; Hs; 
hexylene (oleene, caproylene). C, H, ; heptylene (oevan- 
thylene), C; H;, &c., Cn Hn + Ze. g. propyle, Cy. Bas 5 
butyle, C,,His; amyle, Coo Ha2,&c,Cu Hn — 6 e. g. 
benzine, Cy, He, &c. 

When the density of the products exceeds °850 the 
current of steam is stopped and the heat is increased. As 
soon as the temperature of the tar has risen to 200° —220~, 
the distillation recommences, and the oil condensed is 
found to have the sp gr. ‘860—900, the mean being 
from ‘880 to *885. This product constitutes the heavy 
oil of tar, aud contains phenol, creosote, and analine. 

Lastly, the ultimate products of the distillation, which 
on cooling become a buttery mass (or c’ystalline, it they 
contain much naphthaline), are set aside for the prepar- 
ation of paraffine. They are placed in vats, which are 
cooled, in order that the solid matters may separate by 
crystallization. 

According to Payen, 2000 parts of rough oil or tar ob- 
tained by the distilliation of Boghead coal furnish on 
rectification — 


1208 parts light oil, density = -825 
200 ‘ heavy oil, ‘ = °860 
400 ‘* pitch. 


The loss of 200 parts represents the gasses, and the 
vapours and oils which have escaped. 2900 parts of tar 
from gas-works using Boghead coal, distilled in a similar 
manner, yielded— 


Parts, 
Water, slightly ammeniacal. . . . . 168 
Light hydrocarbuns, mean density, ‘820 + + 450 
Heavy hydrocarbons es 863 833 


Fatty pitch, solid when cold, liquid at 150° - 1195 
Loss, Gpercent. .... +++ « - i74 


2000 

Betore rectification. the oils are agitated for an hour 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, the light ith 5 and 
the heavy with 10 per cent. They are then allowed to 
rest for 24 or 36 hours for the acid and impurities to deposit 
The oil is then separated and washed once or twice 
with water, and atterwards with a solution of caustic 
soda, sp. gr. 1°382. For the lighter, 2 percent of the 
soda solution will be enough, but the heavier will require 
6 percent. Whenso purified, the light oil is rectified by 
distillation with acurrent of steam. The condensed pro- 
duct, having a mean density of +815 to °820, is the ber- 
zole of commerce. 

The heavy oil is distilled without the assistance of a 
current of steam. The condensed product has a mean 
density of 860, is of aclear yellow colour similar to that 
of Madeira wine, and has the disagreeable odour of sulphur 
compounds, formed by the action of the sulphuric acid. 
This may be destroyed by shaking the oil before distill- 
ation with a solution of sulphate of iron, or after the dis- 
tillation, with the addition of some caustic soda to the 
sulphate of iron, A blackish deposit of sulphide of iron 
is formed, and the oil loses its bad colour. 

Paraffine and the heavier mineral oils which draia from 
parafline are purified in the same way, by means of sul 
phuric acid, which is sometimes combined with oxidizing 
agents, such as bichromate of potash, peroxide of manga- 
nese, and magnanate of potash, &c., and subsequent 
washing with caustic sola. After the action of the acid 
and alkali, paraffiae is sometimesrectified by a second dis- 
tillation, but more frequently the distillation is complet- 
ed by asecond treatment with sulphuric acid, followed 
by a careful washing, after which the parafline is mixed 
with 1 per cent of stearic acid, and treated with the 
Caustic soda. The alkali, by saponifying the stearic acid, 
forms soapy flocculi, which envelope the impurities, and 
the melted paraffine is rendered perfectly limpid. 

The acid and alkaline residues of the above purifying 
processes are generally thrown away, but in them are 
found the principles which may be ytilized for the pro- 





duction of the coloring matters. The sulphuricacid. for 
example, must combine with al! the alkaline compounds, 
such ag aniline, quinoline, toluidine, cumidine, &c. ; 
while the caustic soda must unite with the acid principles 
like phenol, creosote, and rosolic acid. Vohl * has al- 
ready proposed to extract phenol and creosote from the 
alkaline solution by supersaturating it with the acid 
solution. decantiog the oily layer which separates, and 
recitifying it over a naked fire. A more rational process, 
according tothe anthor. would be the following :—Col- 
lect all the acid and alkaline liquors. and determine how 
much of the acid liquor would be sufficient to saturate a 
given volume of the alkaline. This being known, 
mix the alkaline solution with twice the quantity 
of acid liquor necessary to saturate it. If the two 
be mixed rapidly. sufficient heat will he developed to 
raise the mixture almost to the boiling point, and a con- 
centrated solution of bisulphate of soda will be formed, 
which retains in solution the bisulphates of aniline and 
toluidine, while the phenol and creosote easily separate 
in form of a brown oil. This oil may be separated while 
the mixture is still warm, and rectified. A light neutral 
oil first passes, and afterwards the phenol and cresote 

The solution containing the acid sulphates of soda and 
distil almost pure. 


the organic bases yields on cooling crystals of bisulphate 
of soda, which may be collected on a filter. The acid 
linuor not used to saturate the soda solution may then be 
added from the mother-liquor from the crystals, and the 
whole heated to 60° or 80° C. Chalk or milk of lime 
is then added to partial saturation, the sulphate of lime 
is allowel to deposit, and the liqnor is concentrated. 
Finally, the concentrated acid sulpbater are introduced 
into an iron still, and an excess of quick lime is added. 
Sulphate of lime and some sulphate of soda are formed. 
the organic bases are set at liberty, and on heating they 
pass over and condense with some water. If the quanti- 
ty of water be sufficient to hold the bases in solution, 
the distilled aqneous solution must be saturated with 
hydrochloric acid and evaporated. first over a naked fire, 
and then over a water-bath, almost to dryness. The 
residue. placed in a retort, is mixed with an excess of 
quick lime and distilled, when an oily liquid is obtain- 
ed. which consists principally of aniline, toluidine, and 
quinoline, sufficiently pure for the preparation of the 
colouring matt rs. We shall now notice successively the 
compounds from which the colouring matters may be 
formed, and the colouring matters themselves, describing 
the most advantageous and best-known processes for ob- 
taining them. 

1. Aniline.—Unverdorben first discovered aniline a- 
mong the products of the dry distillation of indigo in 
1826. As it formed crystallized salts with acids. he gave 
it the name of crystalline. In 1840, Friteche made an- 
thranilic acid by introducing finely-powdered indigo into 
a hot and strongly concentrated solution of caustic pot- 
ash. @ne of the most remarkable properties of this acid 
is its splitting up into carbon’c acid and aniline when 
distilled with quick lime. 

C,,H;NO, a 2CaO =C,,H,N — 2 (Co,Ca.O.) 
snsineeajetainis 
Anthranilie aeid. 


—_— 
Aniline. 

Erdmann first observed that aniline was identical with 
the crystalline of Unverdorben. Hofmann afterwards 
showed that to prepare aniline it was not necessary to 
make anthranilic acid, but that it sufficed to distil in- 
digo directly with hydrated caustic potash. the analine 
being formed in consequence of a real oxidation of the 
indigo. 

Isatine, a product of the oxida‘ion of indigo by weak 
nitric acid, also furnishes aniline on distillation with 
caustic potash. Runge, 1837, first announced the ex- 
istence of three volatile hases in coal tar, which he named 
respectively kyanol, leukol. and pyrrol. Hofmann subse- 
quently demonstrated that kyanol was i*entical with 
analine, and later he proved tbat leukol was identical with 
quinoline—a base which Gerhardt had obtained by dis- 
tilling the cinchona atkaloids with mineral alkalies. 
Another very remark. ble method of forming aniline is 
hased upon tbe ac’ion of reducing bodies on nitrobenzole. 
Zinin. by saturating an alcoholic solution of nitrobenzole 
with ammonia. and then passing eulphuretted hydrogen 
as long as any deposit of sulphur was formed, obtained 
an organic alkali, which he called benzidam, but which 
was afterwards proved to be aniline. 

C,,H,NO, = 6 H S = C,25,N _ 4 H oO ao 6 S. 
—_—_— 
Nitrobenzole. 

Bechamp showed that the reduction could be effected 
equally well by means of ferrousacetate, or acetic acid and 
iron. 

C,.H,NO, ~ 6 Fe i H,0, ~_ 6A = C,.HN +6(FeOA). 

Before this, however, Hofman had shown that nitro- 
benzole might be converted into aniline by the action 
of zine and bydrochloric acid. 

Lastly, Wobler has discovered that nitrobenzole may 
be reduced and transformed into aniline by digestion and 
distillation with a solution of arsenious acid in an excess 
of caustic soda. 

Amongst other methods of producing aniline, we quote 
the following :—Phennol and ammonia placed in a stout 
tube, sealed and exposed for a long time to a high tem- 
perature, form aniline. 

Cis H, O, + N H; = C,,0,N + 2 i 0, 


tin itl 
Phenol 


ee ee . 
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According to Hofmann and Muspratt, nitrotoluene and 
salicya'imide, two bodies isomeric with anthranillic acid, 
furnish aniline when heated to rednesss. 

Cy, H? NO, =C;, H, N a 2C Os. 


—_—_——_ 
Nitroluene. 

Of atl the methods, however, twe only appear to rerve 
as indus'rial processes :— 

1. I xtraction from coal-tar. 

2. Ri duc'ion of nitrobenzole. 

Extraction of Aniline from Coal Tar.—The method 
which appears to be the most rational, and which deserves 
to be tried, would consist in treating the tar as condens- 
ed in gas-works, with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
duuted with three or four times its volume of water 
Mechanical means for effecting the intimate mixture of 
the tar with the acid might be easily contrived, but in 
the absence of auy special contrivance. the end may be 
attained by half filling a barrel with the tar, adding one 
fifth or one-sixthits volume of acid, and rolling and 
shaking the barre) until the acid has taken up all the 
bodies with wh ch it is able to combine ; the whole might 
then be run into a ci-tern, where by degrees the watery 
liquid would separate from the tar. Tne same acid 
liquid might be used over and over again, until the bases 
had nearly saturated the acid. A very impure aqueous 
solution would thus b2 obtained, but containing the hy- 
drochlorates or sulpates of ammonia. and all the other 
organic bases contained iu the tar, such as aniline, quino- 
line, pyrrol, picoline, pyrrhidine, lutidine, toluidine, 
cumidine, &c. By evaporating this solution almost to 
dryness, and then distilling with an excess of milk of 
lime, the bases would be set at liberty. Ammonia, as 
the most volatile, would be disengaged first, and might 
be condensed apart ; and, by raising the temperature 
higher and higher, the other bases would be disengaged. 
Aniline would be found among the liquids distilling be- 
tween 150° and 250° C. 

The mantipulation of the tar, however, is an extreme- 
ly disagreeable operation, and presents many difficulties; 
it is therefore preferable, in most cases, to distil the tar 
first, and only operate on the most pure and limpid dis- 
tilled oils. 

Aniline, because of its high boiling-point is never met 
with in the light and volatile liquids which first distil 
from tar. The most of it is fouud in those which distil 
between 150° and 230°-C. ‘Lhese, according to Hof- 
maun, contain about 10 per cent. of organic bases, most- 
ly aniline and quinoline. The oils which distil above 
“ad con‘ain mostly quinoline, and very little aui- 

ine. 

The following is Hofmann’s process for extracting the 
two bases from the oils and separating them. The oil is 
agitated strongly with commercial hydrochloric acid. 
The mixture is then allowed to rest for 12 or 14 bours, 
and the oil is separated from the acid ; the latter is treat- 
ed aga’n with fresh quantities of oil until it is nearly 
saturated. The still acid soluticn of the hydrocblorates 
is filtered through linen or we tted filtering paper, to re- 
iain the greater part ot the oil mechanically mixed with 
the watery solution ; it is then placed in a copp»r still. 
and supersaturated with an excess of milk of lime. At 
the moment of saturation, an abundance of vapours are 
given off. and the head must be quickly fixed on the still. 
Heat is now applied, so as to obiain a quick and regular 
ebullition. 

The condensed product is a milky liquid with oily 
drops floating on it. The distillation is carried on as 
long as the vapour has the peculiar olor of the first part 
distilled, or the condensed product gives the characteris 
tic reaction of aniline with chloride of lime. 

The milkly liquid is now saturated with hydrochloric 
acid ; it is then concentrated in a water bath ; and lastly, 
decomposed in a tall narrow vessel by means of a slight 
excess of hydrate of potash or soda. The bases set free, 
unite, and form an vily liquid, which floats on the alka- 
line solution. This is removed with a pipette and rectili- 
ed. The rectified product is aniline, sufficiently pure for 
industrial purposes. espescially if we set aside the part 
dis'illing above 200° or 220°, which is principally com- 
posed of quinoline. 

To obtain aniline chemically pure, the neutral oils 
forming part of the oily layer must be completely re- 
moved. This is done by dissolving the whole in ether, 
aod adding dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, which 
combines with and separates the bases, and leaves the 
oils in solution in the ether. The acid solution is then 
decanted, decomposed with potash. and submitted to care- 
ful fractional distillation, If the products are gathered 
separately in three parts. the first will contain ammonia, 
water, and som? aniliae ; the second will be pure ani- 
line; while the third portion will contain mostly qnino- 
line. An alcoholic solation of oxalate acid is now udded 
to the impure auiline. which precipitates oxalate of ani- 
liae, as a mass of white crystals, which are washed with 
aicohol, and then pressed. The salt is then dissolved in 
a small quantity of water, to which a little alcohol is 
added. From this solution the oxalate crystalizes in 
stellated group: of oblique rbomboidal prisms. These 
crystals are decomposed by a caustic alkali, to set free 
the aniline, and when this is distilled, water at first passes, 
then water charged with aniline, and lastly, at 182° C. 
chemically pure aniline. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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Expiosive Coat.—The spontaneous disengagement of 
gas from soft coal is often very rapid. The decks ot a 
vessel, lying at Cardiff, Wales, were blown up lately, by 
tae explo-ion of the gas which had disengaged from a 


GAS FALLACIES, ; 
Whenever any great number of individuals are, from ' 
peculiar circumstances, rendered dependant upon a com- 
pany or corporation for a supply of any of the neces- 
satier or luxuries of life, the many are sure to rise up in 
hostility against the few. In such instances, the vor 
populi is not always the vor det. The citizen can change 
his butcher, baker, or tailor at his pleasure, therefore no 
general clamor ever prevails against those trades, It is 
not 60 with reference to the gas manufacturers: their 
mains occupy the streets and laneg, their pipes enter our 
dwellings, and their elastic vapor gives us light. Seldom 
can the consumer of gas get rid of the supplier ; he must 
receive the commodity, or deprive himself of a safe, 
clean and steady light. How often have dissatisfied gas 
consumers ordered their gas stopped, lighted their lamps 
and candles, and afterwards returned to their first love, 
Over gas companies the authorities should ever have a 
watchful eye, and their customers are justified when they 
examine to its minutest details the prices, qualities. 
quantities, sanitary effects, &c., of the article they pay 
for. i 
But the authorities and the consumer will ever defeat 
their own objects and desires when they occupy unsuit- 
able ground, and array against gas companies statements 
unfounded in theory and disproved by practice. We 
observe through the medium of our contemporary, the 
London Journal of Gas-Lighting, that the consumers 
of gas in that city (and consequently elsewhere) main- 
tain that the price of coal has no influence on the cost of 
gas, and “ that a rise in price was more than compensated by 
an increase in the value of the residual products.” To such 
an extent has this erroneous opinion prevailed, that it 
has influenced the minds of parliamentary committees, 
thereby offering another illustration how far popular 
prejudices and lack of knowledge may prevail against 
established truth and maxims confirmed by experience. 
The residui attending the manufacture of gas have 
received greater attention and reached a greater value 
in Europe than in the United States, where labor is at a 
high price, and science has not been actively applied to 
economizing and purifying all the products arising from 
the distillation of couls. If these products were all re- 
fined and sold by the gas companies, the cost of gas 
would still, and perhaps always will be, as variable as 
the cost of the coals from which it is made. Can the 
mechanics to whom we have referred supply the several 
articles of their trade at the same prices when a rise in 
the materials to which they apply their labor takes 
place? and can they not sell their productions cheaper 
when they purchase the stocks at low rates? By the 
same rule the cost of gas is influenced by the cost of 
coal. 
The consumers of any city might assume the argument 
that gas companies seldom suffer a diminution ia their 
profits by a moderate rise in the price of coal, for their 
chemists generally know how, to repair any loss that 
might arise from such cause, by increasing the quantity 
at the expense of the quality of the article they deliver 
to the public. To this point consumers might legitimate- 
ly direct their attention, rather than to the results of a 
fluctuating coal market. 
To prevent excessive profits being taken by the ven- 
ders of the necessaries of life, different countries have in- 
stituted assizes of bread and other articles, to equalize 
the interests of the seller and the consumer. An assize 
might also be fixed upon gas, where the price of coals is 
fluctuating. 

The profits of the gas manufacturer are increased by 
an increase in the value of the residual products of his 
works ; but it is stated that the price of coke has fallen 
25 per cent. in the London market within the last ten 
years, and sulphate of ammonia has diminished in price 
from £20 to £13, 10s. per ton. From the introduction 
of coal oil manutactories, the price of benzole has fallen 
in the United States 100 per cent. within the last five 
years, and the supplies received from England and France 
have nearly terminated. 

Darmstadt, Erlargen, Gessien, and other German 
cities are illnminated by gas made from wood. The tar, 
pyroligneous acid, acetic acid, and other products pro 
duced by its distillation are in general carefully econo- 
mized. Still, as the forests disappear before the wood- 
man’s axe, and the price of wood rises, 80 will the cost of 
the gas be increased. 

In France, the Paris Gas Company report a constant 
increase in the demand for and the consumption of gas, 





#2FgZo Ot Coal shipped a shors time before, 


and that the average price of gas is two per cent, less 


than it was in the year 1858. From a reduction of the 
charges for railway carriage, the sale of coke is on the 
increase. The manufacture of the ammoniacal liquid 
resulting from the distillation produced a profit to the 
cowpany, in 1859, of £5.026, 10s. 9d sterling. But who 
would venture to affirm that a rise in the price of coal 
would not produce a corresponding declension in the 
profits of the company, for the same coals produce the 
same products whether the price of the coals is high or 
low. 

In further support of the fact that the cost of coals bas 
a direct bearing upon the cost of gas, we insert the fol- 
lowing tabular view, from the London Journal of Gas 
Lighting. (Aug. 28. 1869). pige 574: 
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In the United States the coals employed for gas mak- 
ing are of a mixed character. <A part of them are im- 
ported from England and Scotland, and from Nova 
Scotia. Previous to 1856 importations were made of she 
Torbane Hill mineral, cr Boghead coal, to the seaboard 
cities; but as this coal was found to be of exeellent 
quality for the manufacture of oils, the price ascended to 
$16 per ton, and upwards, which at once excluded it 
from gas establishments. At present English and Ameri- 
can coals are employed. Of the residual products of the 
gas works, the coke isealeable at $2,50 @ $4 per chaldron. 
A part of the tar is used in the preparation of artificial 
asphaltum for roofing, and also for the distribution of 
benzole and naptha ; but as an article for sale, coal tar is 
almost worthless. At some gas houses it is allowed to 
flow into the sea, or large pits dug for its reception. Few 
efforts bave been made to preduce the salts derivable 
from the ammoniacal water, which might be rendered 
valuable as a fertilizer. 

That gas companies are vulnerable there can be no 
doubt: to attack them at points where they are armed 
with truth, to assault them without weapons, is folly 
That the cost of gas depends upon the cost of the materia 
from which it is obtained, is a fact, and the opposite 
opinion, to use the term of our London contemporary, is 
a fallacy. 

en 


Sanrrary IMPROVEMENTS IN Eaypt.—The excessive 
mortality prevailing in some of the large cities on the 
banks of the Nile is not amazing, as the filthy habits of 
the people are known. But sanitary improvements, 
which have conferred such advantages on American and 
European cities are attracting the attention of the Vice- 
roy. The importance ‘of a proper supply of water, of 
efficient sewerage, and of adequate ventilation, cannot in 
a tropical country be too highly estimated. The salu- 
brity of the Egyptian cities, and the longevity of their 
inhabitants, cannot bat be promoted in proportion jas 
fhose sanitary precautions are adopted which have been 
tound so beneficial elsewhere. The first water works 
ever erected in Egypt. exclusive of rude covtrivances for 
irrigation. have recently been inaugurated. The Vice- 
roy, surrounded by a brilliant staff. placed himself in a 
splendid tent on the promenade, which also has just been 
constructed, and gave a signal, at which two columns of 
water rose, from two basins. toa height ot sixty feet and 
upward. The crowd hailed the sight with acclamations. 
Alexandria, though containing a population of 150,000 
souls has hitherto depended for its supplies of water on 
the inadequate quantities collected by uqueducts and old 
cisterns from the overflow of the Nile; but the new 
works bring water direct from the canal Mahmoudieh, 
fed by the Nile. The waiter is filtered in immense basins, 
and is then distributed to all parts of the town by mains 
and pipes of the aggregate length of nearly 40,000 yards. 
Distribution is effected by means of steam engines, of 
which there are three—two in constant operat.on, and 
the third ready to replace either in case-of accident. The 
new promenade gives fresh air to the city. It has alleys 
350 yards in length, sheltered by trees, and is orng 
mented by ssiban and marble seata, 
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DISPOSITION OF GAS PURIFIERS. 


A manutacturer having asked our opinion as to the 
best method of placing two purifiers, in order to be able 
to change the course of the gas, and arrest its passage 
into either, at will—it struck us that our answer might 
be useful to others of our subscribers, we shall, therefore, 
point out a very simple plaa for attaining this object. 

Without occupyiog ourselves at present with the ques- 
tion of purification, we will merely advert to the fact 
that if the gas flows always in the same direction, the 
lime in the first purifier has to be replaced, while that in 
the second is still good. If the twoare emptied to- 
gether, the lime of the second is thrown away, while 
still fit for use. If the lime contained in the first only 


- is replaced. that in the second is far more injurious than 


beneficial, for some hours. Itis an incontestible prjnci- 
ple. that for s good purification, the gas ought to leave 
ube purifiers through the newest lime. 

The following conditions, therefore, are necessary :— 

lst. That the gas may pass from the first into the se- 
cond purifier. 

2d. Thatthe gas may pass through the first purifier only. 

3d. That the gas may pass through the second puri- 
fier only. 

4th. That the gas may pass from the second into the 
first purifier. 

The importance of these conditionsis easily understood. 

First, to prevent the entrance of the gas into a puri- 
fier that is being cleaned or repaired ; and next, to turn 
the current of gas into that containing the newest lime. 
We are speaking of the usual custom of changing the 
lime in one purifier ata time. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that to day the gas passes first into number one, 
thence into number two; to-morrow there will only be 
the lime of number one to replace, and by sending the 
gas first into number two, and thence into number one, 
the purification will be much more complete than if the 
course of the gas bad not been diverted. The next day 
number two would be emptied, and so on alternately. 

For this prrpose, we propose the following simple plan : 

Passag: ‘iv the first purifier oaly. 









































Passage by the first and second purifiers successively. 


Passage by the second and first purifiers successively. 
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By an inspection of the above figures, which rudely 
represent two purifiers in which the position of the 
valves alone is different, it will be seen at once, how tie 
direction of the gas can be changed at will. 

As the care of the valves exacts great attention, and it 
is important to prevent mistakes, we think it would be 
advisable to place, in some conspicuous situation, a table 
indicating which valves, according to circumstances, are 
to be kept open. This table might be something like 
the following : 

Table for the Gas Stream through the Purifiers. 
vy + 


For passage by Ist purifier onlv. open............006 is te oe 
as from the Ist to the 24 purifier, open... 5, 4, 7, 8, 2: 
- from the 2d to the 1st purifier, open.... 6, 3, 4, 7, 1. 
¥ by the 2d purifier only, open........... 5, 3,8 1. 


By means ot this table, and the valves being number- 
ed, no error is to be feared, and they may be given in 
—_ to the youngest employé.—Journal de }’ Eelairage 
au Gas, 


A Darkey’s Opixion oF Gas—Two Virginia dar- 
kies met over a bale of cotton the other day in Rich- 
mond. wken the following conversation took piace : 

Sambo.— Well, Cuff. how you was ? 

Cuff.—Oh, I isn’t no wuss, Sam! p’rhaps on de hole 
gittin’ no wuss werry fase. 

Sam.— How is all de folks down to de house ? 

Cuff.—Dey is able to be round, all cept de ole man’s 
darter. 

Sam.—Wot’s de matter wid the darter? 

Cuff.—She hab de doctor de oderday. He come in, 
look at her, says she was bilyus, and guv her a box ob 
Ge bilyus pills. When de dector go, she up and trew de 
pills out de winder. She wouldu’t take no pills, no sah! 
Wal. de greedy oie turkey cock kum an’ be gobble down 
de pills, box an’ all, wid de whole direcshuns in four dif- 
ferent langwiges, 

Sam.— Well, Cuff, what next? 

Cuff.—Wby next day massa had company, an’ de 
speaker had to kill dat turkey cock yer see. Brought 
him on de table biled on top ob de gas pipes of Massa 
Krause’s, wid oyster sass; massa flourish bis knife, an’ 
try to cut him up—couldn’t git de knife into him. 

Cuff, says he, how long did yer bile dis ’ere turkey? 

Bile bin an hour, sah. 

What did ye bile him on. Cuff? 

Biled him. I tole ye, on Massa Kranse’s gas pipes. 

Took bim away, and bile bim anoder hour. 

So I up and took him and biled him anoder hour. 

Sam.—Did de company wait? “ 

Cuff.—Oh, yes, de company waited. Wal, hour up. I 
brought de turkey in, and massa flourish his big knife 
agio, and try to cut him ; but he couldn’t do it, no sab ! 

Cuff, says massa, wot’s de matter wid de gas ? 

Nothin’ matter wid de gas, massa—burns yaller as bad 
eggs (smells like ’em, too, Sam!) Gas all right, massa. 

Cuff, says massa, take dis turkey away den, and bile 
him anoder hour! 

So down I fotch him into de kitchen agin. 

Sam.— Did de company wait ? 

Cuff.—Of course dey waited. Hour up, I brought io 
de turkey agin, an’ massa up tocut him. But no go; 
massa git mad. 

Cuff, sez he, (ll lick you if you don’t bile down dis 
turkey. Turn on de gas and hot him up. Take him 
away, an’ bile him a week!!! 

Sam.—Did de company wait? 

Cuff— Wait! yaas, de company waited! Dey was 
bound to see de fun out, yer know. SoI put Krause to 
him, hot as ginger. Wal,in a week I brought up dat 
turkey agin Massa thought he got him dis time, sure as 
preachin’, But be couldn’t cut a hole into him nohow— 
de ole cock wouldn't be cut. Massa send for de doctor 
to hab de turkey examined. De doctor come look at de 
turkey—look a/l over him. Says he: 

It’s no use ; you can’t bile dis turkey ; he’s took a box 
of doze ingine vegetable pills through by daylight, an’ 
dare isn’t any BILE into him! 

Massa cussed mighty hard, and nigger cut for de gas 
pipes to put onde hominy. Gas a mighty big ting, 
Sam. 

Yaas, Cuff, gas ‘“‘ some,” but he can’t bile ingine pills 
out o’ de ole horse-turkeys. No more he can’t. Yah ! yah! 


Woopen Water Prre—A correspondent says: “ Of 
all the eurious machinery that I have seen that of Wyc- 
koff, Hobbie & Co., of Elmira, N. Y., for the manufac- 
ture of wooden water pipe, is the most remarkable. It 
is not only a labor-saving machine, but a timber-saving 
one. A large pine log is put on the ways, ten feet long, 
and acore bored out with a hollow augur. say a foot in 
diameter. This core is again bored out by another hol- 


THE RICHMOND. VA., COAL FIELD.—THE 
DOVER MINES. 

According to R. C. Taylor's * Statistics of Coal,” the 
extreme productive area of the Richmond coal field is 
185 square miles ; and the sabjoined description of said 
field, copied from the Dover Coal and Iron Company’s 
map, does not differ materially from Taylor’s estimate 
or measure : 

“ Coal field 30 miles in length from north to south, 
and eight miles wide from east to west—average five 
miles wide. The area of coal formation is 180 square 
miles, or 115,200 acres. The thickness of the coal seams 
will average about twenty feet. Vertical section No. 3 
shows the general formation south of and in the neigh 
borhood of Falling Creek. In some places, however, the 
large seam of coal shown at the bottom of this section is 
divided and forms two distinct seams, The quantity of 
coal ranging from ten to fifty feet, does not difler mate- 
raially from the effect of this change. Section No. 4 
shows the coal] formation in the vicinity of James’ river 
and the northern end of the basin genera!ly, where the 
number of seams vary from five to six, and the thickness 
of coal from twenty to thirty feet. The iron ores por- 
trayed in this section may result favorably, though not 
yet positively developed. Section No. 1 portrays the 
formation of the coal measures from east to west, and 
No. 2 the formation from north to south.” 

From Richmond to the nearest mine the distance, by 
rail or canal, is only twelve miles; the distance to the 
Dover mine, by water, is only seventeen miles. 

James River and the James River and Kanawha Canal 
both pass through the Richmond coal field, juet as the 
Schuylkill River and the Schuy!kill Canal pass through 
the southern anthracite field in Peansylvania. The Rich- 
mond and Danville Railroad also passes through it; the 
Clover Hill Railroad, leading from the Clover Hill minal 
to the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, opens a coes 
route to both those places ; a shori road from the Deep 
Run mines intersects the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Potomac Railroad ; and a short road occupies the ground 
between the Carbon Hill mines and the canal. Conse- 
quently, of carryiag lines from the Richmond coal field, 
there appears to be no deficiency, the great drawback, 
hitherto, to the development of tle field being due, as it 
seems, to the want of system in the working of the mines, 
acd to the high price demanded for coal by the miners, 
who, according to the pamphlet before us, ‘* are unwitll- 
ing to sell at less than a nett profit of one dollar per ton !”” 

We are told, indeed, that the prices of coal in Rich- 
mond—twelve miles from the mines—* are higher than 
in Baltimore or Philadelphia ;’’ and that “at present 
very little over 100,000 of coal is produced annually,” 
in the Richmond coal field. 

According to this estimate the production of the Rich- 
mond coal field is no greater now than. it was thirty 
years ago; for we find, by referring to Taylor, that for 
the twenty years ending 1841, the shipments of coal from 
Richmond, exclusive of home consumption, averaged 
87,500 tons per annum, the production which in 1822 was 
48.214 tons, having increased in i832 to 117,857 tons. 
“ The cost of raising this coal (says Taylor) was stated 
to be $1 12 per ton. or four cents a bushel” 

In the pamphlet now before us, Mr. William Parmley, 
Superintendent Carbon Hill Mines, near Richmond, over 
date July 3, 1860, makes the cost of the coal in the cars 
at the pit’s mouth, $1 per ton, and at tidewater at Rich- 
mond, $1 50 per ton. 

Surely, then, Richmond city should be supplied with 
coal for greatly less than ** $3 to $4 per ton ;” in sooth 
mineral fiuid should be cheaper at Richmond than at any 
other tidewater city in the United States ; and so it would 





low augur, and so on till the last core is just large 
enough for a round fence picket. The pipes are hooped | 
with band iron, wound on very tight by machinery | 
which draws the iron through hot coal tar. The ends: 
are reamed out so as to be fitted together when laid | 
down, by wooden thimbles drives in so that the bore is’ 
flush all the way through. and the joints are coated with 
hydraulic cement. The boring is done as rapidly as it 
would be with an augur which cuts the core all into 
chips, instead of saving it for a smaller sized pipe. A 
ten-inch pipe made in this way, bound with iroa an inch 
wide and one-eighth ioch thick, has been tested to stand 
the pressure of 940 feet head of water. Water pipes. 
made in this way will be made cheaper than can be made 
in any other way, and wood pipes laid deep, last well, 
and are the best for water of all pipes. 


Tue Garter By Gas-Licut —It has been confidently 
asserted that the Prince of Wales, on appearing at the 
Academy Ballin a blue waistcoat with gold buttons, 
was refused admittance by the modern Petronius who 
presided over the Committee of Reception, and forced to 
retorn to his hotel. there to don the regulation black, 
which we have the high authority of Mr. Peter Cooper 
for regarding as the ne plus ultra of full dress. We are 
assured that all this is entirely wide of the record. The 
first glory of the gas-lights which fell upon the form of 
England’s royal heir did indeed amaze the venerable 
arbiter of New York elegance with anezure gleam about 
the Prince’s youthful breast. But on throwiog back the 
lapels of the Priuce’s coat, and completely inspecting 
bis under garments, it was discovered that the objection- 
able effect was produced by the broad blue ribbon of the 
Garter ; and although io the circular of the Committee 
no exception had been made in favor of this article of 
attire, yet. after much deliberation, in which a clergy- 
man, a hatter, a judge and two medical men took part, 
it was finally decided that if garters were excluded in 
one case they must be in all cases, and the Prince was ace 
cordingly allowed to pass, 








be if the matter were resolutely taken hold of by the 
capitalists of that city, who, through cheap fuel, might 
attract skill and numbers to that favorable spot tor 
manufacturing operations. 

Richmond might again be made a considerable shipping 
port for coal, ag she was in years agone, woen she supplied 
a large number of tons to different tidewater cities, 

The first thing to be accomplished, however, it seems 
to us, is the introduction of more capital and a livelier 
competition in the Richmond coal field, to bring down 
the price of coal in the Richmond market, and also 
aboard tidewater craft on James river 

This, we take it, is the aim of the Dover Mining Com- 
pany, and the operation, we feel aseured. if conducted 
with sufficient capital, will be both profitable and suc- 
cessful. Richmond coal is known and prized every where 
along the seaboard ; and whenit is brought down to a 
reasonable standard, it will b: consumed in larger quan- 
tity in the general Atlantic market.— Railroad and Min- 
ing Register. 

— ete 

A Retort Iron-1caL.—The Judependent has the foliow- 
ing amiable paragraph in its last issue : ** The Christian Jn- 
telligencer, in alluding to our recent increase ot subscribers 
—some of whom have been amo’g its former readers and 
friends—expresses an amiable with towards the Indepen- 
dent in these words: *We hope the Devil does not 
take it.” We take pleasure in assuring our contemporary 
that, whatever accession may have been made to our 
subscription book of persons who have for various rea- 
sons become dissatisfied with the Christian Intelligencer, 
we have not as yet added the name tu which it refers; 
nor, indeed. have we heard on the part of that question- 
able subscriber, of any contemplated change in his pre- 
sent subscription.” 

Reader, these are religious papers. We copy the para- 


graph simply to exhibit a new species of retort, border- 


ing on iron-y, made by one Christian editor to another. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WATER-GAS—ITS DEFECTS AND ITS TRIUMPHS. 
To the Editor of the American Gas-LicHT JOURNAL : 

In entering upon a disquisition on this subject, I an* 
ticipate being done Brown. and shall probably get Moore 
iban I deserve from the water- gas promoters, and others, 
equally Zart-less: however, as it is a theme of public 
interest at present, I feel privileged to add my mite to 
that which has already been written. 

The particular method of manufacture of which I pro- 
pose to treat, is that known as the “Sanders process,” 
which consists in the decomposition of the vapors of 
water over incandescent carbon, a portion of hydro- 
carbon being added immediately previous to the steam 
entering the retort. thereby ensuring the simultaneous 
decomposition of both materials. 

The first place in which it acquired any notoriety was 
Philadelphia. The patentee. Mr. J. Milton Sanders, hav- 
ing, through his agent. Mr. James E. Brown. in the sum- 
mr of 1858, offered to some eminent capitalists of Phila- 
delphia, to dispose of his patent right for the State of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Marmaduke Moore, called on John 
C. Cresson, Esq., the Engineer-in-Chicf of the City Gas 
Works, to enquire whetber he would permit experiments 
on the grounds of the City Works, with a new process 
for gas-making. Permission was accorded, and a retort 
ef construction approved by Prof. Sanders’ agent, set. 

The retort, at that time, thought best adapted to its 
manufacture, Was an L shaped D retort, differing from 
an ordinary one, only in having a stand pipe cast on ‘it ; 
in this stand-pipe, was introduced the steam-pipe on the 
one side, whilst directiy opposite was the feed-pipe for 
the hydro-carbon. 

The whole apparatus, down to the raost minute detail, 
being in strict accordance w:th the views of Prof. San- 
ders and his agent, steam was slowly turned on, but 
gas not making as fast as these gentlemen expected, it 
was much more rapidly supplied, and a dubious some- 
thing was evolved at the rate of 1000 cubic feet per 
hour. Shortly, stoppages began to occur, and the Pro- 
fessor feeling desirous of seeing the light, and in disre- 
gard of urgent remonstrances, applied a match to the 
purifiers, the immediate effect of which proceeding gyas 
to envelope the intrepid Professor in flames for a brief 
period. aud deluge his able agent Mr. Brown, with a con- 
siderable quantity of dirty water, which was just being 
projected towards the roof of the retort-house. So ended 
the Professor’s exploit, which achieved, he concluded to 
let some one conversant with gas making, have the im- 
mediate charge of the experiment. 

The succeeding day showed abundant cause for the 
trouble ; the condensers were found to have the boxes 
completely filled with water, without exception, (and 
they were twelve in number, furnished with cocks to 
draw off condensed water. instead of a self-acting syphon) 
the connections to the purifiers were in the same plight, 
whilst the statioo-meter was nearly filled with water, 
showing conclusively that a large amount of steam had 
passed the retort without decomposition These facts 
can be abundantly proven by the testimony of the 
men who worked the apparatus and by Mr. Wiegand, 
who was then incharge of the experimental department ; 
from these parties I have derived this information. 
Prof. Sanders or his agent, never again gave directions 
to the stokers, but submitted all their plans and wishes 
to the superintendent in charge. 

Having now discovered that such immense doses of wet 
steam were incompatible with safety and the working of 
the process, the supply was greatly diminished, and 
workiog with steam alone, became no longer any trouble. 
But. with this one difficulty overcome, a host of others 
presented themselves : the first of which was, maintaining 
anything like a uniform flow of the hydro-carbons ; 
secondly, the pipes became choked up : in this latter respect 
the novel method behaved exactly as White’s, and all the 
other hydro-carbon processes have; the process under 
such circumstances presented a remarkable analogy to 
all the other water gas abortions which have preceded it 
and to which I shall have occasion to refer at the proper 
time. 

Matters went on in this manner for a short period, one 
half of the time being employed in ridding the pipes of 
their obstructious, and the other half in manufacturing 
the gas. 

From the intense heat to which the retort had been 
subjected, and a stoppage occurriag betwixt it and the 
purifiers, the retort burst, and thus ended chapter Ist. 

During the time when the practicability was being 
demonstrated, Mr. Wiegand, the Supt., received warm 
assurances that his zeal and services, if continued, should not 
be forgotton. As early as this in the history of the 
American water- gas, we perceive the machinery, like that 
of the English process, needed greasing—at least a lubri- 
cator was offered, but from the answer returned, we judge 
the journals were not even warm. I see no mention of 
this effort to prejudice Mr. W. in its favor. in that curiously 
jumbled collectiou of facts as obtained from fertile imag- 
ination. entitled * Water-Gas Correspondence.” Singu- 
lar, is it not, Mr. Editor, and they so refreshiagly candid ? 
—e could not be persuaded to part with the precious 
stock. 

[ trust Mr. G. D. Wiegand, will pardon the exhibit in 
public of his private conversation, but I feel justified in 
my course, from the fact that the other side, with that 
courtesy and politeness which marks the true gentleman, 
nave refrained from publishing private letters, and to 
use Mr, W.’s own words, “published such extracts and 
mutilations of private letters, as to convey, in the aggie- 

te, a totally diferent moasing from that intended by 
the writep,”’ 





All that was shown by the first retort was, that it was 
practical to make gas by Sanders’ process,—at what 
price or of what value, conjecture alone could furnish 
the estimate. It showed, also, that the process was an 
admirable purgatory for stokers and gas fitters, and that 
it could also make a gas which separated by remaining 
in the holder over night, besides possessing many other 
qualities more unique than desirable. Rosin-oil was the 
hydro-carbon first employed, and it was kept in an air- 
tight reservoir, suspended from the roofof the retort- 
house, in order to give headway sufficient to enter the 
beautifully choked Retort. Trusting I will be able to 
follow up this histary in your next, I remain always, 
yours, O. D. R. 

, Onto, 29th Oct., 1860. 
To the Liditor of the AMertcaN Gas-Ligut JouRNAL : 

Why all this pother about water-gas? as indicated by 
the circulation among us of a pamphlet of sixty-seven 
pages of printed matter! Why should we be compell:d 
to wade through so much type—to find what ! “a mare’s 
nest?” Or if not that! what is it? The personal quar- 
rel of Professor Cresson and his friends with Dr. San- 
ders avd his friends, in the friendly city of Philadelphia. 
may be interesting to them, but surely not so to gas 
men in general. If Dr. Sanders’ moneyed friends of the 
Keystone Gags Co., have so much confidence in their pa- 
tent, why BaVexthey not practically constructed a gas- 
making establishment in séme one of the small towns or 
cities of thaggeuntry; away from those odious monopolies, 
city gas-works, and in an independent manner, prove the 
truth of their elaims?. Surely, aH the engineers and 
euperintendents of gas-wurks are not slaves! Nor 
are they entirely manacled by the stockholders or direc- 
tors who empley them ; some individual might be found 
to make a martyr of himself, and for a sufficient salary, 
could be persuaded to build water-gas works so as to 
test the principle fairly. 

The idea that the now established coeal-gas companies 
are opposed to the introduction of water-gas, is an 
absurdity ; for all the coal gas works could be converted 
into water-gas works at a comparatively small expense, 
if itconld only be proved to the stockholders that water- 
gas could be manutactured at less cost than coal-gas, It 
is the interest, direct and indirect, of every stockholder, 
engineer, and superintendent of gas companies, to cheapen 
as much as possible the first cost of gas, because thereby 
the prolits of the stockholder, and the business of {the 
engineer and superintendent are certainly increased by 
the increase of consumption of gas, consequent upon a 
decrease in the price of gas furnished to consumers, The 
chief difference between codl-gas works and water-gas 
works. is in the retorts and such apparatus as must be 
renewed every twelve months; the gas-holders, meters, 
main pipes, aud the principal cost of gasworks, are the 
same, whether coal-gas or water-gas be supplied, and 
when the coal-gas retorts are burned out, a change to 
water-gas retorts can be effected at a very small cost. 
Why, then, shouid stockholders, engineers and superin- 
tendents of coal-gas works, ppose the change to water- 
gas? For no other reason‘ than that they have never 
been convinced practically, that the Sanders Water-Gas 
can be produced at less cost than coal-gas. 

The White’s patent hydro carbon gas. has been tried 
and found wanting! I know a city gas-work where 
water-gas was thoroughly tested fora space of twelve 
months, and the process abandoned only when the stock- 
holders saw by figures, in black and white, that they 
were losing money by the process! Nor was this test 
made in a trifling way, but by expert mechanics and 
gas-makers, in a truly substantial manner. ‘True, this 
was before we had the light of Dr. Sanders’ discovery, 
and the process may not have been perfect. But why 
should the Keystone Gas Company not give us the prac- 
tical benefit of their knowledge? If it be secured 
by patent, the stockholders need not feel jealous, and if 
it be no better than, or different from, White’s patent, 
they need not fear our adopting it. We have had enough 
of that. 

No test in the Girard House, or any other hotel, will 
be satisfactory ; the circumstances are different from 
supplying gas toa city or town, where the gas has to 
pass through miles of main pipe, and be consumed in 
many houses. Your obdt. servt., 

A WesTERN Gas Man. 


PORT MORRIS GAS-WORKS. 
Moraisanra, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1860, 
To the Editor of the AmeRIcaN Gas-LiguT JOURNAL: 


I have seen no mention in your valuable Journal of a 
gas-works now in the course of erection at Port Morris, 
Westchester county, N. Y., for the Weschester County 
Gas Light Company. The works are nearly completed, 
and will be ready to light up in about two weeks from 
this date. The works are located at Port Morris, and 
are intended to light the neighborifg villages of Mott 
Haven, Melrose, Morrisania, West Farms and Fordham. 
The Company have already laid about six miles of main 
pipe, and will probably have ten miles by cold weather, 
and will commence with about 300 meters. It is a stock 
company with $80,000 capital ; they have a lot 350x 
200, a very handsome retort and purifying house, 85 x 
34, 23 feet high, with an iron root; four benches of five 
retorts each; with a gas-holder of about 35,000 feet 
capacity ; joints made of lead; retorts of iron, from the 
Bergen Iron Works, 109 Leonard Street; President, 
Robert Campbell; Engineer, A. Treadwell, of E, Y, 
Haughwout & Co., 490 Broadway, New York. 

Respectfully youre, 
A, Wiliams, 





DOES THE QUALITY OF THE GAS AFFECT THE 
REGISTRATION OF THE GAS-METER? 
Bacup, Oct. 25th, 1860, ? 
Near MancuesTEeR, ENGLAND. { 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN Gas-LiGuT JOURNAL : 

Sir: I shall be glad, should you deem it worth inserting, 
to see the accompanying letter, under the signature 
which I have assumed, occupy a corner in an early num- 
ber ot your most useful JournaL. I am, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
* * . * 
To the Editor of the AMuRICAN Gas-Licnt JouRNAL : 


Sir : From conversations which I have had with many on 
the subject, I know it to be an unsettled question among 
young gas engineers, whose opportunities for observa- 
tion have not heen extensive, whether the registration 
of gasmeters is materially affected by the quality of 
the gas passing through their interior to the point of 
consumption. And though to some it may seem extra- 
ordinary that there should exist the least doubt as to the 
fact of a varying registration under certain circum- 
stances, yet to many the question is shrouded in a 
degree of mystery quite inexplicable, and leading them 
to be sceptical as to the state of things; while others, 
whom experience has compelled to admit the fact of a 
varying registration, (or wnat amounts to the same 
thing, a varying consumption,) according to the quality 
of the gas, are entirely ignorant of the cause. 

Permit me, through the medium of your excellent 
JournaL, to make these few remarks on the matter, 
which may perhaps prove acceptable to many of your 
readers, and will probably elicit from some of your tal- 
ented contributors further valuable information on an 
important subject 

From experience and otherwise I make the assertion 
that gas of low illuminating power reyisters more, or is 
more rapidly consumed, than gas of high illuminating 
power, and the fact is accounted for in this way: 

Firet —The former, almost invariably, contains a 
larger proportion ef hydrogen than the latter, and con- 
sequently being of considerably lower specific gravity, 
(provided little or no carbonic acid be present,) its ten- 
dency is to ascend, thereby increasing the pressure on 
the mains and meter. 

Second —When there is a large proportion of hydro- 
gen preseat, the flame is rendered intensely hot, causing 
the gas to flow proportionately faster from the orifice in 
the burner. 

That is, so far as I am aware, the chief explanation 
that accounts satisfactorily for the excess in the regis- 
tration of bad over good illuminating gas. 

The question may, however, very appropriately be 
asked— Why does the flow of gas increase in proportion 
to the heat of the flame? For two reasons. 

First —The air in the immediate neighborhood of the 
flame, when the temperature of the latter is increased, is 
rarefied to a high degree, thereby relieving the burner of 
a portion of the normal atmospheric pressure, and caus- 
ing a more rapid fow of gas. 

Second.—The gas being subjected to a much greater 
heat is consumed proportionately faster, (the greater 
the heat, the quicker the consumption) ; and as the ten- 
dency is to create a vacuum, the gas rushes through the 
meter at accelerated speed to supply the tendency to 
vacuum thus induced. CLARIOR E TENEBRIS. 

Bacup, Lancashire, England, } 

Oct. 25, 1860. " 


THE STERLING GAS-REGULATOR IN SCOTLAND. 


Gas-Works, BERWICK-ON-TWEED, } 
ScoTrLanp, 18th Oct. 1860. " 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN Gas-Ligut JouRNAL : 

As you have been pleased to open the pages of the 
JournaL to honest criticism, permit me in the most 
friendly way to draw the attention of Dr. Gesner to a 
slight error in estimating the saving of gas by the use of 
the “ Sterling Gas-Regulator.” In the Journat for Ist 
October, page 108, the Doctor states the results of the 
observations as follows, viz., without the Regulator the 
consumption of gas was 6°60 cubic feet. one cubic foot 
giving the light of 2-42 candles ; with the Regulator, the 
consumption st ps is ‘stated at 6 cubic feet, ** one 
foot giving a light équal’to 3°7 candles, showing a dif- 
ference of 20 percent. by the use of the Regulator.” 

Now, under the- conditions named, the ratio would 
stand thus ; j 

‘ 6°60%6° :: 2°42:2°2 

and as2°2 :8°7 :: 100: 1:69 
This difference of 69 por cent. cannot, however, be the 
true rativ, for if we take the full candle powers by the 
same equation, we have— 

6°60 .6 :: 16 : 14°55 

and as 14°55 : 20'1 :: 100: 1°38 
Supposing, therefore, the photometrical observations and 
the notings of consumption correct, the difference with 
and without the Regulator will be 38 per cent. 

I trust these corrections will be accepted in the spirit 
in which they are offered. OBSERVATOR. 


CLUBS FORMING FOR THE AMERICAN GAS- 
LIGHT JOURNAL. 
—, TENN., Oct. 31, 1860. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN Gas LicHt JOURNAL : 

I desire a specimen of the American Gas-Licut Jour- 
Naz, as I desire to become a subscriber, and think I can 
get up a club. 

Send address, ° 
HeFaE; 


* wcx~ Coffee County, Ten: 
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PATENTS. 


Inventors are informed that Patents are procured at 
the Rooms of the AMERIcaN Gas-Ligut JouRNAL, through 
F, C. TREADWELL, Jr., Esq., an experienced Patent Agent 
and Expert, in the United States, and in all other coun- 
tries where Patent Laws are in force. 


UNITED STATES. 


30.449.—Samuel Aldrich and Alexander Aldrich, of 
Washington, D. C., for an Improvement in De 
vices for Klevating Water from Wells &Xc. : 
We claim the arrangement of the brake lever, H, with the slid- 
ing rod, h, and movable pawl, f, attached, in combination with the 
ratchet crank handle, B, fur the purposes set forth. 


30,462.—Wnm. S. Carr. of New York City, for an Im- 
provement in Water Closets : 
I claim a hollow plunger valve moving within a cylinder, and 
controiled substantially as specified, to form both a water way and 
valve, as set forth. 


30,465.—C. W. Curtis, of New Haven, Conn., for an 
Improved Collapsible Bucket : 

I claim, as a new article of manufacture, a portable bucket made 
ofa skeleton or frame composed of a bottom and one or more rims, 
and covered with india rubber cloth, or any other suitable miute- 
rial, when the whole is constructed and fitted for use, substantially 
as described. 


30,466.—F. B., DeKeravenan, of New York City, for 
an [Improvement in Lamps : 
I claim a lamp supplied with an impelled current of air froma 
suitable blowing apparatus effecting the new and useful results 
specified. 


30,470.—H. H. Dodge, of Georgetown, D.C., for an 
Improvement in Gas-Burners : 
I claim regulating the flow of gas to the burner, in the manner 
and for the purpose described. 


30,480.—W. J. Johnson, of Newton, Mass., for an Im- 
provement in Pumps: 

I claim the arrangement with the cylinder of a portable pump 
having a suction orifice, E, at its bottem, of an adjustable stirrup, 
AB, whether the part, A, is hinged or not, substantially as and 
forthe purposes set forth. 
30,490.—John McArthur, of Aurora, Ill.. for an Im- 

proved Method of Elevating Water from Wells, 
&e. : 
I claim the swinging and balance spout. 1, in combination with 


the two stationary spouts, C C, in the curb, B, and the shaft, D, 
provided with the pulleys or wheels, EE, over which the bucket 





chains, F F, pass, the arms, H H, of the spout, I. being placed onr 
the shaft, D, and all arranged essentially as and for the purpose set 
forth. 


(The object of this invention is to obtaina simple device fo 
drawing water from wells, designed for domestic use, and to fa cili 
tate the work so that females and children may draw the water 
without the least difficulty. ] 


30,519.—G. C. Gourlay (assignor to himself and Andrew 
Huntley), of New York City, for an Improve- 
ment in Port Lights for Vessels : ‘ 

I claim the construction of the face of the rim, A, with one or 
more anoular grooves, e, as shown ani described. 

(This invention consists in forming the case or rim of the upper 
port light with an annular groove or recess in its outer side, and in 
such relation with an annular groove or recess in the face side that 
a certain yielding capacity will be allowed the case or rim, and the 
latter made to fit snugly the side of the vessel, the seams in the 
outer side of the rim or case also serving as a packing receptacle. } 


30,524.—R. H. Gratz and C. C. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignors to R. H. Gratz aforesaid, fur an 
Improvement in Dry’ Gas Meters: 

I claim placing the inlet, A, at the.bottom of a dry gas meter, 
thereby producing simplicity in the attachment aud permitting the 
liquid condensation to flow direct into the main, substantially as 
set forth. 


30,536.—J. W. Lyon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for an Im- 
proved Machiue for Finishing Gas Fittings : 

I claim, first, Interposing between 4he jaws and the btedy of the 
chuck spindles or joints, substantially as described, whereby the 
jaws may be turned on right axes at right afigles to tpaxis ofthe 
spindle and chuck, for the purpose of presenting different pam of 
the fitting, clamped between them to the fetion of the cuttint tools, 
substantially in the manner and for the purposes @escribed. 


Second. In combination with the jaws of the chuc’r, the adjust 
ing screws substantially as dgscribed. 

Third, In combination with the jaws of the chuck, the mechanism 
whereby they are clamped and locked together on the fitting at 
one operation, to wit. the cams, levers, anu rack-sliding bars, sub- 
stantially as described. 

Fourth, In combination with the cams operating the jaws of the 
chuck, a collar wrench not removable from the chuck and spindle, 
substantially as described. 

Fifth, In combination with the jaws of the chuck, the indice: and 
self-acting detents, substantially as described. 

Sixth, Ia combination with the indices and detents, the locking 
cams or wedges, substantially as described, and when in connec- 
tion with the chuck and jaws, substantially for the purposes set 
forth. 

Seventh, The chuck constructed substantially as described and 
containing the improvements separateiy specified in the first, se- 
cond, third, fifth, and sixth claims. 
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Eighth, The combination ot a friction b.ake directly with the 
chuck, snbstantially as described. 

Ninth, The combination of the break chuck and crutch shifter, or 
its equivalent, when so arranged as to communicate motion to the 
chuck spindle when the brake is released from the chuck, substan- 
tially as described. 

Tenth, The sliding carriage and series of mandrels, in combina- 
tion with the spindle and chuck, substantially as deseribed. 

Eleventh, The division plate, self-acting clamp and releasing 
lever, in combination with the sliding carriage, substantially as 
described. 

Twelfth, The latch bolts in the mandrel bearings, in combination 
with the mandreis, substantially as described. 

Thirteenth, Constracting the sliding carriage mandrels in two 
parts, arranged andcombined togetber substantially as and for the 
purposes described. 

Fourteenth, The combination of the adjustable drill with the ad- 
justable facing tool, constituting the cutting tool, k, substantially 
as described. 

F.fteenth, Alternating taps or dies with cutting tools, in combi- 
nation with two or more pairso! parallel! mandrels arranged in com- 
bination with a chuck, substantially as described. 

Sixteenth, The driver in combination with the sliding carriage 
and mandrels, substantially as described. 

Seventeenth, In combination with the driver and spindle through 
whicli it slides, the pulley, brake and clutch shifter, substantially 
as described. 

Eighteenth,In combination with the mandrel socket of the driver, 
the spring latch and releasing cam, substantially as described. 

Nineteenth, The employment of an adjustable friction plate, in 
combination with the chuck and tap or die to hold the fitting 
against the action of the tap or die by a yielding pressure sufficient 
for the purpose of cutting the screw thread, but yielding to pre- 
vent stripping the thread or breaking the tap when requisite, sub- 
stantially as described 

Twentieth, And, finally, I claim combining together in one ma- 
chine, a series of parallel mandrels, carrying cutting tools, driver, 
sliding carriage and chuck, substantially as described and arranged 
80 as to operate substantially in the manner and fur the purpose 
set forth, 


30,546.—W. H. Racey. of St. Augustine, Fla, for an 
Improvement in Lamps: 

I claim the employment or use of the perforated plates. F F, 
placed in relation with the cap, c, wick tube, E, and inner deflector, 
I), to operate as and for the purpose set forth, 

[The object of this invention is to supply the flame with the ne 
cessary amount of oxygen to support a perfeet combustion, with 
or without the aid of the usual glass chimney, and at the same time 
have the flame very persistent, so that it will net be materially 
affected while the lamp is being moved through the air in any 
direction. } 





JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO. 


No. 7 BEEKMAN Street, and 76 West 37th Street, 


NEW: YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 


Station-Meters, Proving-Machines, Show-Meters, Test-Meters, Pressure Indicators, &e. 


All of our Work is Guaranteed to be of the First Quality, as well as the material, and for this we can refer to numerous Gas-Light Companies 

















CODE, HOPPER & GRATZ, 


1500, 1502 and 1504 FILBERT-Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pressure Registers, Pressure Indicators, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Governors, Station Meters, Customer Meters, (Wet and Dry,) Experimenta 
Meters, (Wet and Dry,) Show Meters, (Wet and Dry,) Meter Provers, Centre Seals, &c. 


The high reputation which we hr Yenjoyed for more than twenty-two years, and the fact that we have manufactured a greater number of Gas-Meters than all other man 


ufacturers in this country combined 


¢ present itself as a security to parties desirous of securing the most reliable instruments. 


Having completed a most extensive 


addition to our Factory, and adde@ mafy {mportant improvements to our machinery, we are enabled to fill orders entrusted to us with dispatch. and in all cases Guarantee, 
Entire Satisfaction. Our Patent Rotary-Valve Dry Gas-Meter is now used by upwards of Two Hundred Gas Companies, giving general satisfaction ; we therefore recom- 
mend it, believing it superior to any other Dry Gas-Meter manufactured. All Meters tested separately by a sworn Meter-Inspector and sealed when desired. 


’ 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








URTIS’ PATENT COMPENSA- 


TING COUNTERBALANCE FOR GASOME- 
TERS.—This Improvement consists in making the 
attachment to the Gas-Holder by counterweigh csi 
such a manner as to effectually prevent it from 
getting out of level soas to bind, and also to pre- om 
vent any escape of Gas at Cup or Hydraulic seal, 
where the Holder is on the Telescopic plan. Hold, 
ers that work out of level, are thus evenly balanced, 
and prevented from binding or lodging against 
Tank-wall and falling down, thereby being ren- 
derea unfit for service. Where Holders or sections 
of Holders cannot be used on account of the above 
difficulties, this arrangement will remove them, 
and place the Holder in good working order ; 
moreover, with this attachment, deep tanks are 


McKINNY & KELLY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COAL-SCOOPS & COKE-BARROWS. 





FORMAN St., Near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y° 


—_ 3 


Coal-Oil Works. 





Tus, &., &c. 


ORATIO EAGLE, No. 126 Mai- 
den Lane, between Pearl & Water-sts, 
Manufacturers’ Agent for the sale of all dexcrip- 
tions of APPARATUS, PHILOSOPHICAL 
and Raw Material used inand about Gas and 


Also, Dealer in Kerosese and other approved 
brands of CoAL- VILs, Candies, etec., etc. 

Estimates procured for ViLLace and PorTaRLEe 
Gas-Works of all kinds, COMPRESSED GaS APPARA 





AS-LIGHT STOCKS FOR SALE. 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DoLLARS of Stocks in various Gas-light Compa 
nies in the United States, paying from 6 to 12 per 
cent. dividend, for sale by JOHN B. MURRAY, 
Reoms of the American Gas-Ligat Jownnar.N. ¥. 


0 COAL OIL REFINERS. 


—Having made arrangements with 
the Proprietor of the principal welis yielding Pe- 
troleum, or Seneca Oil, in the State of Pennsyl- 


[NST&UMENTS 














not necessary. 

Burtis’ CoUNTERBALANCE has been in us for three 
years at the Gas-Works, Chicago, Ill. its resist- 
ance to high winds and snow-drifts, is alone suffici- 
eat to recommend its general adoption. For En- 
gravinge, see AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL for | &c. 
June, 1860, page 221. Address 

; P. T. BURTIS, 

Engineer Gas- Works, Chicago, Ill. 





ABORATORY OF CHEMISTRY, 


—Consultations on Chemistry ap- 
plied to arts and manufactures, agriculture, me- 
tallurgy, analysis of ores, mineral waters, soils, 
Advices on chemical fabrications. Address, 
Professor H. Dussaucr, Chemist, (from the Con- 
servatoire Imperial of Arts and Manufactures, 
Paris) New Lebanon, N. Y. 


ral and commercial articles 








Chemistry.—Gesner’s Chemical and 
ngineeriag Rooms, 24 William-street, New York 
Booms No. 28 and 29. Analysis made of all mine- 
Coal oils tested, coal 
oil works erected, and contracts made. 
processes for purifying and deodorizing ; coal and 
petroleum oils furnished, with skilful workmen and 
superintendents. Mines surveyed and coal stested. 
The Kerosene patents, from which the coal oi 
business in the United States originated, were 
granted to Dr. Gesner, Chemist and Geclogist. 


ee & Manufacturing 


vania, we are constantly receiving supplies, and 
are prepared to offer this article on the most 
cavorable terms, and in quantit‘es to suit pur- 
hase.s. SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS &(U, 
170 William stree 


LASTIC CARBON FILTERS.— 


The most simple, effective and reli- 
able means of purifying water without trouble or 
loss of time; may be used for all domestic anu 
manufacturing purposes, and will be furnished in 
various sizes, by . G. SCHILLER 
No. 36 Beekman street, New York 








The best 
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COAL-OIL AND CANDLES. 


GAS AND WATER-PIPE. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


GASOMETERS. 





ANDLES FROM COAL.—A New 
Invention, Manufactured by the 
WEW YORK PARAFFINE CANDLE COMPANY, 


UNDER 
MEUCCI’S PATENT. 





These Candles being made from one of the pro- 
ducts of the distillation of Coal, and having the 
same chemical constituents as gas, being, in fact , 


GAS SOLIDIFIED, 

are eminently adapted for giving light. They 
took the highest premium at the late Fair of the 
American [nstitute, held October, 1859, as may be 
seen from the following extract from the report 
of the Committee :— 

“Qur tests with the Photometer showed that 
the Paraffine Candles above referred to, as com- 

red with the best Sperm, had greater illuminat- 
~ power, gave a softer and pleasanter light to 
read by, and burned full ten per cent. longer than 
the standard Sperm Candle, and we recommend it 
as deserving the highest premium of the Institute. 

“Tsaran Deck, M. D 
“ Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 
** JosEPH YATES, 
“ Civil Engineer.”’ 

The Candles manufactured by this Company are 
warranted to stand all climates, will not run or 
gutter, and require no snuffing, and, unlike some 
other so-called Paraffine Candies, 
Do Not SMOKE IN BuRNING OR BecomE YELLOW WITH 

p AGE, AND akg WitTHouT ODOR. 





CavTion.—As an Imitation Candle is already of- 
fored in the market, purchasers should bear in 
mind that every box of (andles sold by this Com- 
pany is stamped with its adopted trade mark, 
which is a circle, enclosing the words, ‘‘ NEw 
York Pararring Canpte Co., MEvcci’s ParTEnt, 
1859,” with our trade mark as above, to imitate 
which is felony by law. 

WM. E. RIDER, 16 Beekman-st., N. Y., 
Agent for the Company. 


TANDARD Photometric Candles 


—Owing to a numberof Applications 
made to me for information ooncerning the sup- 
ly of the “Standard Sperm Candles,’’? used in 
hotometrics, I have obtained a supply, from 
which I can furnish those who require them with 
full directions for use. T. W. PARMELE, 
‘No. 4 Irving Plaee, New York. 


> CANDLE AND SOUAP 
Makers.—Processes with drawings 
to manufacture every kind of candles and soaps 
by different processes: Candles by distillation, 
saponificaticn, French candles, common candles, 
hariand soft soaps, palm soaps; processes to 
bleach palm oil and make candles out of it ; puri- 
fication of tal ow ; essayx on greases and soaps. 








* Adiress, Professor H. ,Dussauce, Chemist, New 


Lebanon, N. Y. 


L. McREA, Dealer in Coal Oils 
e and Lamps, Binnacle and Signal 
Light Oils, 139 Water street, New York. 


osin Oil and Rosin.—For sale of 


our own manuiacture @ superior 

article of RSI \ OIL, for Gas purposes. Also Refin- 
ed Vil. For shipment in secure iron-bound barrels, 
or by any single barrel. 

Address MARYLAND GAS COMPANY, No. 6 
Bank of Baltimore Building, Baltimore, Md. 

P. 8. This Compeny is also prepared to construct 
their superior Patented GAS WORKS of any ca- 

city, from that required for a private dwelling, 
eet church, college or factory, to such as will 
supply cities and towns, complete in all their parts 
for the manufacture of GAS, from either Rosin Oil, 
Coal. or Rosin. 


GAS AND WATER-PIPE 


AST-IRON PIPES.-EARL’S 

IRON WORKS, Newark. N. J., 

91, 98, 95, 97 and 99 Chestnut street. Branch 
Office, 21 Centre street, New York. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture Su- 
perior Cast-Iron Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, 
Bends, Angles, Bevel Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, 
Drip Syphons, Plugs, Caps, Retorts, Bench Cast 
ings, and Castings in general, Particular atten. 
tion paid to all Castings connected with Gas 
Works. E B. EARL. 


§. ASHCRAFT, Cincinnati, u 
¢ Manufacturer of Gas and Water-Pipes, 
witb Branches of every description; Retorts for Ga- 
and Oil Works; Gasholder Stands, Columns, & 
Gas Purifiers, Condensers, and Gas Apparatus 
all kinds ; Foundry Work in general. 

N. B.—A complete selection of Patterns on 
hand. Refer to any of the Gas Works in the 
Western and South western States. 

THEODORE SCOWDEN, Engineer. Louisville. 
Jou Jerrrsy, Civil Engineer, Cincinnati. 
Jacos HovgeToxs, i , Detroit. 




















p4zis's PATENS 


GLASS-ENAM:LLED WROUGHT IRON TUBES. 
PROSSER’S PATENT 


LAP-WELDED IRON BO:LER TUBES: 
TUBES FOR ARTESIAN WELLS, CONVEYING STEAM OR 
Water, SHAFTING, &C., SCREWED OR COUPLED 10- 
GEIHEBR, IN VARIOUS WAYS. 
THOS. PROSSER & SON, 28 Platt-st. N. Y 


(fast IRON WATER, GAS, 
DRAIN, AND HEATER PIPES, &c., 


COLUMBIAN IRON WORKS, 
Orricz, No. 46 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Below Arch street, Philadelphia, 

THOS. M. ADAMS, Proprietor. 


AST AND WROUGHT IRON 


Pipe, Branches, Elbows, Sleeves. 
&c. Lamp-posts, Wrought iron Lanterns for 
Lamp-posts, Gas Retorts (clay or iron), Street 
Mains 1n 9 or 12 feet lengths. Sheet iron cut to 
pattern for Gas-holders. For sale by the manu- 
facturers’ Agent, 

HENnY G. NICHOLS, 24 Pine-st., N. Y. 


UNTER, KELLER & CO., 
Manyfacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPES, AND FIXTURES 
of all descriptions, for 
STEAM, WATER AND GAS, 

144 Centre street, New York 


PLE, PIPE, PIPE, PIPE, PIPE. 
—Plumbers, and all others who use 
Cast Iron Drain Pipe, will do well tu call at the 
Pipe Foundry, 39 Greene street. A large lot of 
Five and Six Incn, Seven Foot length, on hand, 
and for sale low. A & E. B. BRADY. 


0 GAS AND WATER COMPA- 
nies: 

The undersigned, Agent for Messre. Thomas Ed- 
ington & Sons, Phenix Foundry, Glasgow, Scotland, 
Is prepared to contract for ail descriptions of Cast- 
iron Pipes of their manufac re, 

About 6000 tons of these Pipes have lately been 
supplied to the Brooklyn Water-works, N. Y., aud 
the Chief Engineer of the Works, A. P. Kirkwood, 
Esq., is ready to testify to their excellent quality 

ARCH’LD BAXTER, 90 Broad st , N. Y 
Sole Agent For theUmited States and Canada 




















R. D- WOOD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &C. 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





5  — —-— 


IRARD TUBE WORKS. Mur- 
puy & ALLIison, Proprietors. Wrought 
Iron Uvke-Weided Tubes, for Gax, Water, Steam, 
&c. Wrought, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, 
Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves. Also, Galvanized 
Tu bes and Fittings. 
Office 1908 Market street, Philadelphia. 


MERICAN TUBE WORKS.-— 
W. G. Smith & Co., Forty-sixth 
street, east of 10th Avenue, New York City. 
Manufacturers of 
WELDED IRON PIPE, 
for Steam or Gas, of all sizes, from 1-8th to 8 
inches. 











GAS-BURNERS, 


- G. ARNOLD, Manufacturer of 


¢ Gas Burners, Mercury Cups, Porta- 
ble Sockets, Burner Pillars, &c., No. 447 Broome 
street (second door west of Broadway), New-York. 
Imported Scotch Tips and Burner Plyers always 
on hand 


RD. Cc. KRAUSE, 


Manufacturer of Patent Porous Gas- 
Burners for Cooxina, IRonING, HRaTING, CHEMIOAL 
Appakatus, &c., Nv. 772 Eighth Aveoue, corner 
of Fifty-Fourth street, New York. 

Sole Agent for the United States 








HURATIO EAGLE, 126 Maiden Lane, N.Y" 





CHWARZ’S PATENT STEA- 


tite, or Lava Gas- Burner Tips.—These 
obtained a Gold Prize Medal in Europe, where they 
are now extensively used in place of metal tips. 
In Prof. Liebig’s and other Chemists’ works, these 
burners are recommended as indestructible by 
acids or alkalies, unchangeable by heat or cold, 
not liable to rust or corrosion, and superior in econo- 
my to the metal tips. Boston and other cities have 
adopted them for street lights after a satisfactory 
trial. They are imported from Germany by the 
undersigned, sole Agent for America, who can now 
supply the trade or cities at reduced prices, with 
any pattern of tips to fit the double cylinder or 


other kind of burners. For sale also, Gas 
Heating Burners, of same material, for Chem 
ists, &e. W. W. WARREN, 


26 Kilby-st., Boston 


AS ENGINEERS’ LIBRARY,— 


The tollowing works, indispensable 
to Engiceers, Contractors and others engaged in 
the construction of Gas Works and manufacture 
of Gas, have been selected out of a large stock of 
chemical and other works, aud are recommended 
to the attention ot those interested. 

AMERICAN Gas LiGHT JoURNAL, Vol.1,bound $5 
Do. do., in numbers. per annum, $3 

ANTISELL On Photogenic or Hydro-carbon Oils. 1 
vol. 4to. $1.75 

Boots. Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 1 vol. 4to, $10 

BuNnsEN. Gasometry. Il vol. 8vo. $2.50. 

Chemistry applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 
By Knapp, Ronatps & Ricuarpson. Fuel and 
its Applications ; Coal, Gav, Oil, Spe:maceti, 
&c., and their application to purposes of Illu- 
mination, Lighthouses, &c, 433 Engravings 
and Piates, Voi. 1,in two parts. $9.00. 

Ciecc, (3.) Manufacture of Coal Gas. 8d ed., 
with plates. London, 1 vol. 4to. $10.00. 

Farapay, (M.) Chemical Manipulations. Lon- 
don, 1827. Very scarce. 1 vul. 8yvo. 

GraHaM. Elements of Chemistry. 2ded. $3. 

HoeHes. ‘Treastise on Gas Works. 1 volume. 

8vo $1.25. 

JOURNAL FUR GASBELEUCHTUNG, Munich, per an- 
num, $4.50 

JOURNAL OF GaAS-LIGHTING, London, perannum, $6 

Kyan. Elements of Light. 1 vol. 8vo, . 

Lk Gaz, Paris, per annum, $3.50 

LE JOURNAL DE L’&CLAIRAGE AU Gaz, Paris, per 
annum , $3.50, 

MILLER (W A.) Elements of Chemistry, Theo- 
retical and l’ractical, extensively illustrated. 
3 vols. 8vo. London. $15 

Murray. System of Chemistry. 
London, $15.75. 

PARNELL. Applied Chemistry in Manufactures. 
2 vols. 8vo. $7.50. 

PmBKSTONE. Manufacture of Coal-Gas. 1 vol. $7.50 

Taytor. Coal Fields of the World, with plates. 
A most useful and interesting work togas mak- 
ere, coal miners, &c, 1 vol. 4to. 

Ure. Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Sciences. 4th ed. London. 2 vols. 8vo. $5.50. 

Wittiams. Treatise on the Combustion of Coal. 
1 vol. 4to. London. $3.75. 

, Also all the new and most approved apparatus 

for Gas Works. Coal Vil Works, &c. &e. 

For sale at the Rooms of the AMERRICAN Gas- 

Lucut JourvaL, New-York. 


CLENTIF:C BOOKS.—D. APPLE- 
ton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway, 
have just published a Catalogue of their large as- 
sortment of Books (tnglish and American) in 
every department of Science and Art, embrac- 
ing a valuable collection of works on Geology. 
Chemistry, Mechanic:, ingineering. the Naval 
and Military Sciences, and «nu steam, Steam 
Engines, and Steam Navigation, etc., etc., etc., 
with the dates and prices of each work affixed. 
Uatalogues remitted to any address on receipt 
of six cents in P O. stampa. 


BUILDERS OF GAS-WORKS. 


ATERHOUSE & BOWES, 
Raleigh, N.C. Builders of Gas- 
Works in Southern states. Tue following Gas- 
works have been built by them, and are their 
references. 
Charlotte, N.C, 


4 vols. 8vo. 











Jacksonville, Fla. 

Raleigh, N. C. Fayeiteville, N.C. 

Salisbury, N. C. Staunton, Va. 
Waverly, Miss 


IMMUCK, DWIGHT & CO., En- 
gineers aud Contractors fur the erec- 
tion of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 185 and 137 William 
street, New York city; and No. 2 Elm street, 
Springfield, Sass. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION ; 

GrorceE D. Moran, Ksq., New York. 
AARON CLAFLIN, ksq., * 
A. B. Woop, Esq., & 
GrorGk Buss, E-q., N. Y., Pres. M.S. & N.I. R.R.Co 
Gro. M. Atwater, E>q., Springfield, Mass. ; 
Jas. D. BREWER, Esq., Pres. Springtield Ga » Co., 
JounI. Baker, Ksq., Pres Beverly Gas Co., 
Henry KE. RussELL, Exq., Pres. N. Britain Gas Co., 
J. Donnay, Esq., Pres. Norwich, Ct. Gas Co., 
W. C. STREKT. & q.. Sec. Norwalk Ct Gas Co. 


TEPHEN SCAMMON, 


Gas Engineer and Contractor for the 
erection of Gas-Works ; also, dealer in Casr and 
WrovGut [son Pipk for Steam, Water and Gas, Noj 
661 B-oadway, New York. 


















GAS-HOLDERS. 





EORGE STACEY, Cincinnati, 0., 


Manufacturer of single and Telescopic 
Gasholders, Wrought-Iron Bi idges, Girders, Joists 
and Stairways, Coke and Coal Wagons, Rakes, 
Screens, and other Gas-works touls ,Slide and Cup 
Valves, Bolts, Nuts, Chisels, Ladies and other 
tools, Wrought-iron roofs, for Slave and Corru- 

ted Iron, Gas Purifiers, Washers, Centre 8 al 
Valves and other Gas apparatus, Boiler-plate .e- 
tort Lids. Refer to— 
Cincinnati Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Nashville Gas-Ligut Co. 
Springfield Gas. Light Co. 
Columbus Gas-Light Co, 
Cleveland Gas-Light Co. 
Covington and Newport Gas Light Co. 
Memphis Gas-Light Co. 
Indianapolis Gas Light and Coke Co. 
James H Caldwell, Esq., New Orleans. 
Jobn Jeffrey, Fsq., Cincinnati. 


pole & HUNT, Baltimore, Md., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
w —_ = “Ga aoe ee W. a Pi 
Iron Work for Gas-Wor ater-Pipes 
d Heavy Casungsacd Machinery 
7 ” Gene ally. 








OMETERS, RETORT-HOUSE 
ROOFS, WATER-TANKS, 
PURIFYING-BOXES, COAL UARS, COKE- 
BARROWs:, 

AND sLL KINDS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR GAS AND 
WATER WURKS. 

Manufactured by GEORGE W. KRAFT, Chestnut 
street wharf, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


GAS-ENGINEERS, 
N. TRUMP, Gas-Works En- 


e gineer, No. 56, North Seventh- 
street, Phila. Agent for the Aubin Gas-Works, 
Gas-Works erected for Towns, Villages, Facto- 
ries, and Dwellings 


AMES RENWICK SMEDBERG, 


Consulting and Constructing Gas- 

ENGINEER. SAVANNAH, Geo, 
REFERE® CES: 

Cuar.es Roome, Keq , Pres. Man. Gas Co., N. Y. 

J. K. Brick, keq., Engr Brooklyn Gas Co., * 

Messrs. KLLIMAN BROTHERS, New-York. 

F. T. Witus, Esg., Pres. Savannah Gas Co. 

J. A. Sapnaton, Esq ,Eng’r. Man. Gas Co., N.Y. 

Joun B. Mvrray, Prop. AM Gas licnt. Jovr. 


GAS LANTERNS, 
& G. BRANDON, Manufac- 


© turers of Street and Fancy 














Xs A. 3 
of every pattern, for Hotels, Salouns and Publio 
Buildings, on hand and made order. 

Cities, Villages, and Gas Companies supplied 
with Street Lamps, on favorable terms. Uffice, 
No. 4 Tyron Row, City Hall Square, and Manu- 
factozy, No. 102 Mulberry street, one door from 
Canal street, New-York. 


Oa Iron Street Lanterns, neat 
and very durable. 

For sale by JoHN Jerrrey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Street Lanterns cast in three pieces, which are 
fitted together without bolts, rivete. solder or 
other fastenings ; glazed without tins, putty, or 
catches ; the glassslipping into grooves cast in the 
lantern. These lanterns have been adopted, and 
are now used, by the City Councils of Cincinnati, 
O., Covington. Ky., and other cities , 


GTUART & PETERSON, 
Willow street, above Thirteenth, Phi- 
ladelphia, Manufacturers of Lamp Posts and Cast 
IRON STREET-LaNTERNS. 
P. 8—Our Cast Iron Lanterns are warranted to 
ont last three Tin Lanterns. 


SESE 
ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS, 


REEZING OF GAS-PIPES,— 
Walton’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
puratus illustrated by engravings, in the AMERICAN 
Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL, of Jan.; 1860, page 141, 1s the 
most simple, durabie and efficient of any kno wn 
process. 

According to Professor Faraday, the watery va- 
por contained in illuminating gas amounts to 
00093 parts where the gas is ata temperature of 
40°, or in other words, that there are 1, 7-10 galls 
water in every 1,000 cubic feet of gas at that tempe 
rature. Itis the deposit of this water in the form 
of frost that closes the exposed pipes. 

Walton’s plan is, in a few words,to suppy 
this water with a suffici-nt quantity of alcoho 
(98-100ths), the vapor of which will enable it te 
pass through the most exposed pipes, unaflected 
by frost. Experiments of three years prove that 
one gill of such alcohol will protect 1,000 feet of 
‘gas at any temperature. Private houses, Hotels 
and Gas-works, can be thus guarantied from frost 
by the use of Walton’s Anti-Freezer, whi. h con- 
sists of but two or three small castings, at the 
most trifling cost. It can be applied at Gas-works 
without altering any of the pipes; and the ex- 
pense of labor and the alcohol wil) not exceed 
two cents per 1,000 feet of gas. 

It can be seen in operation at the rooms of the 
AMERICAN GA8-LIGHT JOURNAL, where orders will be 
executed at Once. 

Read the Following Testimonials : 
Gas Works, CincinnaTI, U , 24th May, 1858. 
Mr, Joun Watton, Louisville, Ky. : 

Dear Sir,—At an earlier date, I intended to 
have written you the result of my experieace dur- 
ing last winter, in regard to your patented appara 
tus to prevent the freezing of gas in pipes. 1 am 
quite convinced that both in theory and practice 
your apparatus is correct, and in no case will it 
fail to prevent the freezing in pipes oi our illu- 
minating carburretted hydrogen gas, provided at- 
tention is paid to renew the alcohol often enough 
in proportion to the amount of gas passing 
through the anti-freezing apparatus. 

Yours truly, JouN JEFFREY. 
Orrics Lovisvitzs, Ky., Gas Co., 
March 30th, 1860, 

In the winter of 1856, this Gas Company first 
applied John Walton’s patent method for the pre- 
vention of Frost in Service Pipes,—to this date we 
have used it with periect success. Zhis Company 
have Purchased the Right to this Patent for Louis- 
ville, Kent ; 

The application ofa vessel, containing a small 
quantity of alcoho), placed between the gas main 
and an open area connected with a building, 
through which the service pipe was laid, has al- 
ways prevented the freezing or stoppage of the 
service pipe, although the temperature may have 
ranged from the freeezing point to several degrees 
below zero. 

As the alcohol absorbs from the gas or vapor 
of the water that may be passing off with it, after 
passing the vessel containing alcohol, there re- 
mains inthe gas nothing that can freeze or close 
the pipe. 7hts simple application, we have proved 
to be an effectual safeguard against the cloeing of 

pipe with 














i mr @. Covmrmar, President. 
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CLAY RETORTS. 


CLAY RETOR'S, | 


PORTABLE GAS-WORKS 





IRON FOUNDRIES, 





LAY RETORTS.—J. K. BRICK 

& Co.—Brooklyn Clay Retort aud 

Fire-Brick Works Van Dyke, near Van Brunt 

street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Manufucturers of Clay 

Retorts, Fire Brick, Gas and Hot House Tiles, 

Arch, Furnace and Cupola Brick, Fire Cement, 
Mortar, &c. , 

J.K. B. & Co. would invite the attention of Gas 
Companies to the important fact, that the Clay 
Retorts manufactured at their Works can be set 
without Tiles, requiring to be supported only at 
the front and rear ends, thereby exposing the en 
tire turface of the Retort to the direct action of 

e from the furnace. 
hg ss mele of this mode of setting, are a Sav- 
ing of Fuel, Tiles, Transportation of Materials, 
Labor and Space. thereby enabling Gas Companies 
to set Retorts of at least 50 per cent. greater ca 
pacity than those usually employed in the ordin- 
ary arches. 


NEW YORK FIRE-BRICEK 

Manutactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island ) 

B. KREISCHER & CO, office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

Gas-Hovss Titus and Fire Brick of all shapes 
and sizes. Fire Moktak, Cay, and Sanp articles 
of every description made to order at the shortest 
notice. B. Krmiscuse, M Macrer, A. WEBER. 


ereuise FIRE BRICKS, Ruf- 


ford’s Stourbridge Bricks, Stour- 
bridge and Welsh Clay. 
S. THOMPSON’S Neph., Iup’r, 
45 Gold-st. 


ATENT PYRO-CLAY GAS RE- 


torts. THOMAS HOADLEY, Paten- 
tee, wishes te call the attention of Gas-engineers 
to these Retorts, as a very superior article, 
REFBRENCKS :—Gas-Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
6 +6 Cleveland, O. 
a6 = Chicago, Tl. 
THOS. HOADLEY, 34 Front st., Cleveland, 0. 


IRE-BRICK WORKS, corner of 


Vine and Twenty-third streets, 
Philadelphia. 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 

Manoufacturer of all kinds of Firg-Brick, Gas- 
Hovsk Ticks, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffies. Orders filled 
at short notice 


ENNEDY’S Method of Securing 
fron Mouth Pieces to Clay Retorts. — 
The Retort is nade in the usual form, but without 
any bolt-holes through the flange. An iron collar 
made in two pieces, is then placed around the 
Retort behind the flange, and bolted to the mouth 
piece by bolts which pass just outside of the 
fiange instead of passing through it. As each 
Retort costs about $30,and as the treaking out of 
the bolt-holes eutirely ruins the whole Retort, the 
importance of this simple but valuable improve- 
ment will be readily appreciated. 

By this improvement the mouth-piece is firmly 
attached to Clay RKetorts in a simple and very 
substantial manner, the bolts passing from the 

oke to the mouth-piece on the outside of the 
Retort. The yokes are furnished at a low price, 
ready to be put on. 
4as-Ligut JouRNAL for June, 1860, page 245. 
dress the Patentee, 

JOHN P. KENNEDY, Trenton, N. J. 

















For Engravings, see AMEKICAN 
Ad- 








DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON Quay, 
NraR NEWCASTLE UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 


Manufacturer of Cuay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and 
veery description of Firx Clay Goons. 


OWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY 


Retorts, 

JOSE@H CUWEN & Co., Blaydon Burn, near 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, were the only par- 
ties to whom a Prize Meda! was awarded st the 
Great Exhibition in London, of 1851, for ‘*Gas 
RETURTS AND UTHER UBJECTS IN Fike Chay’? 

J. ©. & Co. have been for: many years the most 
extensive mauufacttrers of Fire Clay Retorts in 
the United Kingdom; and orders for Firm Chay 
Rarorts of all shapes and dimensions, Firg bRICKS, 
and every other article in Fire Clay, are promptly 
executed at their works as above. - 

QUWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. 

Coal and Coke office, 
Quay Sinz, Newcastle on Tynr. 


ILLIAM RYDER, 


General Mineral and Metal Agent 
and Merchant, 4 Dean street, NEWCaSTLE-ON TYNE, 
nyland, 1s prepared to supply Gas Companies and 
others with every variety of appliance for the pro 
duction and supply of Gas, includ ng GasomerERs, 
Raerorts (metal and clay), Fire Bioxs, Coats, 
Metat Mains, Tuses, in wrought iron, copper, 
brass, lead or composition, Mrrars, Taps, FITTINGs, 
&c., &c.; and from his extensive experience in this 
class of work, can guarantee every thing of the 
beat description. 


OHN ROGERSON &C0., New- 


CasTLE ON-TYNE, Midd:.shro’-on-Tees, 
London, supply Gas Coal, Clay etorts, Cast Iron 
Pipes and Retorts, Gasometers, <c, A partner of 
the above house being mow in this city, ‘will be 
glad to wait upon any gas company requiring 
supplies. nts, MEAD & ‘ 

17 William street, New York. 











AUTIERS CLAY RETORTS.— 
Fire and Arch Bricks, Gas-House 
files, &. Black Lead Crucibles for steel Works 
and Brass Founders, 

MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 49 John-st., N. Y. 


LLIMAN BROTHERS, 217 
Pearl-St., New York, Commission 
Merchants, Importers of 
BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
Dealers in Tiles, Ar-h-Bricks, Kurnace-Doors, 
Mouth-Pieces, Covers, and all other Fittings, of 
the most approved patterns, for setting Clay Ke 
torts. Sabbaton’s Patent Furnace-Doors and 
Frames, Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort 
Covers, McKenzie’s Patent Gas hxhausters, made 
by Addison Smith, Compensator Valves, &c. Gas, 
Water, and Steam Tubes 
Cle 


IRON RETORTS. 


GELLULAR GAS-RETORTS. 


C. M. CRESSON’S CELLULAR GAS 
Retorts, Patented October 3d, 1854. Adapted to 
the manufacture of GAS from Rosin, Coal, Wood, 
&c., and now in use at the Philadelphia Gas Works. 
Patent Rights for sale. For information apply to 
HENKY S. HAGERT, Attorney for Patentee, 5. & 
co1, of Walnut and Sixth strects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SYMMES’ PATENT RE- 


torts, Mouthpieces, &c. address— 
ELLIMAN BROTHERS, 217 Pearl-st., New York. 
MORRIS, TASKER & CO, Philadelphia. 
HORATIO EAGLE, 126 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Or H. K. SYMMES, Newton, Mass. ° 
See Engravings in American Gas-Licut JouRNAL 
for July 1, 1860, page 280. 


PORTABLE GAS-WORKS. 
C, % WooDWORTH, 


Manufacturer of 


PORTABLE GAS WORKS, 


74 WALL STREET. 
New York City 


ORTABLE GAS WORKS.-—S. T. 


McDovuea.i’s Patent Portable Gas 
Works, for making Gas from Rosin, Rosin Oil, 
Coal Oil, Naptha, Grease, etc, These Works com 
bine the latest improvements in gas making, and 
are guaranteed to be superior to any in market. 
They are made of all sizes, suitable for either 
country or city use. No county house is complete 
without its Gas Works. Gas Stoves of every de 
scription on handand made to order, For aale by 
8. IT, McDougall, 170 Center Street, New York. 

Agents wanted in other cities to sell rights or 
machines. 


AS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


—C. Wooster, Manufacturer of Im- 
proved Portable Gas Machines, for Villages, Pub- 
lic Institutions, Churches, Hotels, Railroad De 
pots, Factories Mills. Machine-shops, Plantation 
Dwellings, &c. Office, 256 Canal street, near 
Broadway. 

This Machine has been in successful operation 
for years, in many of the best residences and 
factories in the country, and for simplicity of 
construction, ease of management and economy 
of light produced, possess a.vantages over ail 
other machines for the purpose now in use. It 
is adapted to the makiug of Gas from Crude 
Rosin or Rosin-Oi!, producing a Gas of twice the 
illuminating power of Coal-Gas, at about one 
half the price usually charged for that gas. 

Every Machine is sold under a strict guarantee 
to operate according 10 representation, and no 
payment required until the fact is demonstrated 
by actual use. 

For further particulars,and descriptive pam- 
phiet containing references to numervus parties 
now using the apparatus, address 

C WOOSTER, 
No. 256 Canal-st., near Broadway, N. Y. 

For Engravings, see AMERICAN Gas-Ligut JouR 
NAL, for June, 1860, page 248. 

%R. Responsible Agents wanted, with whom 
liberai arrangements will be made. 


PPLETON’S IMPROVED GAS- 

Works, for Factories, Hotels, Dwel- 

lings, and Towns. The most simple and economi. 

cal works in ase, furnishing a superior light to 

coal gas ata cost of one half a cent per burner 

perhour. It does not injure trees, or plate, and 

isnot affected by cold. For Circular and Terms 
apply to APPLETON & GRAHAM, 

56 Washington street, Boston. 
For Engravings, see AMERICAN Gas-LicsT JOUR- 
nal for April, 1860, page 213. 


OSIN GAS-WORKS, for Facto- 


ries, Hotels, and Public Buildings. 
These works may be seen in operation at the Berk- 
shire Woolen Mills, Great Barrington, Mass. ; Man 
chester Mills, Manchester, Conn. ; A. A. Ven Alen 
& Co’s. Factories, stvesant Falls, N.Y., and many 
other places JAMES O MORSE & ©09., 


76 John-st., New York. 
My azsas PATENT ROSIN 
or Sun-Light Gas. Works. for Private 
Dwellings, Hotels, Factories, Railway stations, 
Sugar-Houses, Towns, &c. By the peculiar con- 
struction of the Retorts, the largest amuunt of 
decomposing surface is obtained in the smallest 
space. 2d. Gas is manufactured from crude rosin, 
without the least deposit of carbonaceous matter 
in the retorts or pipes : thus enabling them to be 
operated continuously, generating rapidly the 
best and cheapest illuminating gas obtained from 
this material. ALFRED MARSH & O0., 
‘ 241 Broadway, New York. 



































HE AUBIN GAS-WURKS CO., 
No. 44 State street. Albany, N. Y., | 


will refer parties wanting Gs8-WORKS FOR VILLAGES | 
to seventeen of their Village Works now in opera 


evry one of which the profits of the company are ten 
per cent.and upwards, and yet good gas ts furnished. | 
Agents wanted tu extend the sale of the AcmiN 
PORTABLE Gas stove for dwellings, factories, &c., 
which will make 1000 feet of gas in ive hours, and | 
with greater simplicity, safety and economy, than 
any other known apparatus. . 





UTLER'S PATENT PORTABLE 
ROSIN GAS-WORKS, | 


FOR | 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, COUNTRY VILLAGES 
’ 
AS WELL 4S FOR CONSUMERS IN LarGe Crm.Bs. 
JOHN BUTLER, 


No. 112 Falten-st and 15 Henry-st.. | 
Brooalyn, N, Y. 





CARS axp STEAMBOATS 
WITH GAS. 
The whole process of Filling the Gas-Holders of 
a Railway Train, requires but Three Minutes. 
APPLY TQ THE 
NEW YORK CAR & SHEAMBOAT GAS CO., 
No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y. 


~ PLUMBERS & GAS-FITTERS, 








Plumbers and Gas-Fitters, No. 12 
East 20th street, New Yors. 


LOCKE, CRAIGIE & UO., Gas-Fittings, Chan- 
delers, Brackets, Globes, &c., No. 927 Broadway, 
New York. 

aa” Particular attention paid to country work, 


AMES HELME, 

Chandelier and Gas-Fitting Estab- 
lishment, No. 58, East Thirteenth street, between 
Broadway and University Place, New York. 











RADBURY M. JOHNSON, G 


Fitter and Piumber, No. 111 East 
Eighteenth street, New York: ‘ 
A large and elegant assortment of CoanDELERS 
Brack#Ts, &c. Gas-Pipe and Posts made for G 
Companies on favorable terms. 





Plumbers and Gas-Fitters, No. 326 
FOURTH STREET, CORNER OF MERCER sT., NEW YORK. 
Water Closet Pans, Wine Basins, Wash Basins, 
Sinks, Fountains, Jets for public and private pur 
poses, Stop-cocks, Filters, and all other Water 
apparatus. 


Pendants, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c &c. 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


ERGEN IRON WORKS. 
Established 1833. 
R, A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast-IRon WaTER 
and Gas Pipes. Retrorts Pires, &c.. always on 
hand, Office 109, Leonard street, New York. 


REGON FOUNDRY, Nos. 740, 
742, 744 Greenwich street, New York. 

HERRING & FLOYD, proprietors, manufacture 
Gas Compensators of all sizes, Self-Acting Valves, 
Exhausters upon an improved plan, costing less 
than balf those of English manufacture, al-o cast- 
ings of every description for Gas and Water 
Works. 

Herring & Floyd offer for sale Sabbaton’s Patent 
Screening Shovels for coke and coals, made of 
malteable iron, of all sizes ; Sabbaton’s Patent Im- 
proved Cast Iron Fornace Frame and Door, ar- 
ranged to protect the iron work of the door and 
frame from direct contact with the fire; also 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, only 
quarter of an inch thick, but of convex form, and 
of great strength, as is attested by certificates 
from several of the leading Gas-works in America. 
For engravings of all the ebove patents see AMERI- 
can Gas LIGHT JoURNAL for October, 1559, pages 65 
and 71. 

Samples of the above castings can be seenat the 
Rooms of the AMERICAN Gas-UGHT JOUKNAL. 


OLWELL & CO., Manufacturers 


of Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipes, No. 207 North Water street and 206 
North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
STEPHEN COLWELL, W. DWIGHT BELL, 
THEO. TREWENDT, SAMUEL FULTON. 




















North Water street, and 124 North 
wharves, Philadelphia, AGeNTs FoR FLORENCE 
& MERCER FOUNDKIES, ELK STREE IRON 
WORKS 

Cast Iron srreer Mains ; Bends, Branches, Che- 
mical Retorts, and all kinds of Castings fur Gas- 
works, either Goat or Rosin WORKS. SH&eT JRON 
FOR GaSOMBTERS cut and punched to order. Borer 
Iron of all descriptions. Russia Suext Iron, Tix 
tates, Block Tix, Copper, Pic LeaD, SPELTER, and 
Metais generally. 


tion in the United states and the Canadas in P 


M° 


| Bench Castings for Coal gas works; 
| Street Mains, Sends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


OCKE & CRAIGIE,| 





; joint wituout solder, 


"KENZIE & O’HARA,| 


ALSO, a complete assortment of Gas-fixtures 








| 


RANER & MERCER, 117; 


S. V. Mrearaics, J. VaUGHaN MERRICK, 
W. #H. Merrick. 


OUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 
Philadelphia. 

MERRICK & SONS, kngineers, manufacturers 
of every description of Gas Machinery. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought iron Grate Bars, Gashold- 
ers, either TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE, WITH >USPENSION 
F kaMES OOMPLETE; Wrought [rou Roof Frames, for 


| Iron or Slate; Stop Cocks, Exbausters, Steam 


Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand Air 
Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, 
Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron Lime Sieves for 


| Porifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machine, &c., &c. 


Address— MERRICK & SUNS, 
6th and Washington Streats, Phiiadelphia. 


RRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 
[ESTABLISHED 1821 } 





PuiLaDELPau, manufacture Wrought Iron Welded 


OR LIGHTING RAILROAD 


Tubes for Gas, Steam or Water; Lap Welded Boiler 
Flues, 
GALvVaNizED WrovGnat IRON TURES, 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast lron, screwed together, Hush 
inside and out ; Gas-works Castings, Ketorts and 
Cast Iron 


Gas AND STgAM Fitrers’ Toors, &0. 
Srereen MORRIS, Cuas. WHEELER, 
Tsomas 3. TaSKER, Srepren P. M. Tasxer, 








STOP-COCKS, HISE & FIRE-PLGUS. 
ANIEL THOMPSON, 
Machinist and manufacturer of Stop 
Cocks, Fire Plugs, &c., for Water-Works, Srop 


Cooxs, Vatves. Dare Peps, Xc., for Gas-Works, 
No. 183, Elfreth Alley, Philadelphia, 











GAS-FIXTURES. 


ANE & ANNIN, GAS, WATER 
and Steam Firrings, 
88 JOHN-St., Cor. of GOLD, 


NEW-YORK. 

Manofacturers of the best quality of all the va- 
reties of Conuectious for Irou Pipes; both Mal 
leable, Wrought and Cast Iron. Also Meter Cocks, 
lamp Ovcks, &. 

Also, sole maoufacturers of a New Meter Cock, 
which connects with Lead Pipe, forming a periect 
Alsc, a conuection for 
Lead pipe, without tue use of solder. ‘ 

GALVANIZED FITTINGS FOR PLUMBERS, 

Wrought lron Pipe of best quality 
Orders solicited. . 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR HEATING BUILDINGS 

BY STEAM. 


OHN COX & CO., No. 696 Broad- 


way, cor. of Fourth street, New York. 
Importers of French and Foglish Gas Fixtures vi 
every description, Paris Clocks, Real Bronzes. &c. 
Manufacturers of Silver Ware. 


MPIFFANY & COMPANY, 


Jewelers and Importers of elegant 
artistic Pakis Gas CHANDELIERS, BRacksTs, PEN- 
DANTS, &c.. in Bronze and Gilt. 

No, 550 Broapway, New \orK. 


PHILADELPHIA GAS FIXTURE 
Works.—W arner, Miskey & Merrill, 
Manufacturers, Store, No. 71s Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia Warner, Peck & Cu., No. 376 
Broadway, New York, wou'd respectiully inform 
the public that they coutinue to Manutacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Giraudoles, Bronzes, 
&c., and that their large and vuried stock com 
prises the simplest as weillas the most elaborate 
patterns, cesigned by their French artists. lhey 
also continue to keep at their store, 576 Broadway, 
a large and full assortment of all their munufae- 
tured Goods. Dealers and others are invited to 
call and examine. 


Gs Fixtures and Fittings, 
Rincust-Leprince & L. Maxcorre, 
Warehouse, 347 Fourth street.—Manufactory, 56 
West Sixteenth street, New York. ’ 
Rinecer LePaincy, 3 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
Painting, Paueling, Cabinet Work, Looking- 
Glass Plaies, Mirror Frames, Silk, Worsted and 
Woolen Materiais, Aubusseun and Moquette Carpets, 








, for sale 




















{ Gas Fixtures, bronzes &-. 





(GEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 


Manufacturers of Fixtures for Gas 
Light purposes, Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broad- 
way, New vork. Office of the Inspector of Gas 
Meters for the State of New York. 


GAs FIXTURES TO BESOLD at 
Wholesale Prices.—In consequence 
of alterations in his store, the Subscriber is ob- 
liged to dispose of his enire stock of Gas Fixtures. 
Those wishing to purchase at very low prices will 
do well toca!l. Gas Fixtures removec. Gas fit- 
ting executed in all its branches. 
J. H. VAN REED, 
219 bleecker St, 








REENE ST. IRON FOUNDRY 


and Machine Shop, 37 to 43 Greene 
street, (Office, No. 39) near Grand, New Yorx. 
Cast Iron Soil and Drain Pipe, Tees, Bends, &o. 
A. &. E. B. BRADY. 





ELLOWS, HOFFMAN & CO, 


(late Starr, Fellows & Co.,) Manufac- 
turers of Gas Fixtures and Chandelierz, Solar, 
Camphene and Fluid Lamps, Girandoles, Hal] Lan- 
erns, &e.,No 14 Beekman st., New York, 




















: 
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THE -—— 


STERLING GAS-REGULATOR 


Improves the Light, and Saves a Large per centage of Gas. 


MANUFACTURED BY, THE 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY. 


It is well known that Printers require the best and most brilliant light. In proofof the superiority 
of these Machines over all others, the following New York establishments are , and testify 
to .their excellence :—New-York Times, New-York Herald, New-York World, New-York Tribune, 
New-York Sun, Journal of Commerce, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Post, The Zeitung, Dispatch, 
Leader, Scientific American, Advertiser and Spectator, Independent, Daily News, Harper’s Monthly 
and Weekly, Transcript, Mercury, Atlas, Life Illustrate ', Albion, Spirit of the Times, American Gas- 
Licut Jovarnat, Christian Enquirer, Churchman, Church Journal, Christian Advocate, Christian Am- 
bassador, Christian Intell , Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Courier. 

order of the New York and Brooklyn Common Councils, these Regulators are now used in the 
City Police Stations, Markets, and other Public Buildings in both cities. 


They are Warranted by the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWINGeMACHINE CO., 


505 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
To keep in order, and always maintain the pressure of the Gas at the lowest point for a brillian 
light, and 1 bustion. They are so constructed that under mo circumstances can the Mer- 
cury get into the Mcters, or in any way wjure them. 


WORTHINGTON’S WATER'METER, 


Patentep Jury 24, 1855. 


H{S machine measures with great 
accuracy the quantity of Water or 
other Fluid passing through it. It is 
used by Water-Works Corporations to 
determine the amount of water used by 
different consumers ; and by manufac- 
turers, for measuring oil or other liquids 
into barrels or tanks. 

Every Meter furnished by the under- 
signed is fitted so exactly that it can be 
propelled by the breath, or by water 
poured into it from an open vessel. Three 
inches head is therefore a full allowance. 
But it must be understood that exces- 
sive speed produces increased and im- 
proper resistances, so that to have a 
meter work without perceptibly reduc- 
ing the head ot water, it should be of 
such ample size as to perform the duty 
when runniog slowly. When this rule 
is observed it is impossible to cetect by 
the flow of water whether the meter is 
on or off. It is important, therefore, to select a weter of the size adapted to the work, In fact, the 
only difficulties yet developed in practice can with acarcely an exception, be traced to the application 
of meters of too small a size. The mistake is generally made in this way. A consumer uses six 
thousand gallons in twenty-four hours, for example ; this is 250 per hour. or about 4 gallons per min- 
ute. A5 8 inch meter would seem amply large for this care, whereas the cousumer may draw this 
amount into a tank, which he wants to fill, in rix hours, This givesa rate of 16 gellons per minute 
instead of 4, and the effect is to overrun tue meter and injure the supply. The greatest quantity 
érawn per hour should therefore govern the selection of the proper size. 

A 5 8 inch pipe in one city may deliver four times as wuch as the eame pipe would in another city 
All depends upon the head, the pian of distribution, and the number of water takers Thus, a 5-8 
inch meter does well on an inch pipe, in one place, while an inch meter would scarcely do on a 5-8 
pipe in another. As a meter never fails from being too large, it is always best to take the safe side. 


SIZES AND CAPACITIES OF METERS. 











Size of Opening. Greatest Proper Quantity per Minute. 
MDs moGib ss sonveusip eopapdbohet docu ts 1 cubic foot or 7 112 gallons. 
S eecbhbiebpodenns gheenshiacesapieks cet 4 i? 30 - 
2 Me  Sbbeek .. eh ee St We ONDEB Ol cathe ends bo g5ee 8 > 60 * 
3 Tse = PibesS posses knssi5 cpacee. oe attiios ee 2 = 160 ‘= 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
28 Broadway, New-York. 


GENGEMBRE’S PATENT 


NON-FREEZING AND NON-EVAPORATING 
GAS-METER FLUID. 


By the use of this Fluid, the WET GAS-METER of ordinary construction is rendered the most per- 
fect and most reliable Gas-Measuring Instrument ever offered to Gas Companies. In winter the 
Meter will continue to work equally well, however exposed tt may be ; and in summer, the level of the 
pone ged constant without refilling, the measurement of the Gas will be both uniform and 
eonstan 


The use of this Fluid is both easy and economical, and Gas Companies desirous of using it, will be 
licensed on liberal terms, For further particulars, and certificates of parties having used the same 
for over three years, and for city rights, apply to 

A. DOISY, Box 1180, 


General Agent and Attorney for GenGemBRE’s Parent. 
N. B.—No Sales of Territorial right, or Licenses for using my Patent wil) be valid, without being 
ratified by my Signature, as I have no Agent authorized to execute the same. 
H. P. GENGEMBRE, Pa: 
Box 48, Alleghany City, Penn. 


STRERT GAS-LANTERNS. 


Cities and Gas Companies furnished at reasonable rates with 
Lanterns, Iron Frames, Grazed Complete or Separate. Also, 
YF cy Lanterns, for Hotels, Restaurants, Theatres, Telegraph 
Off #, Churches, and other Public Buildings. Having been in 
the business for many years I fully understand the manufac- 
ture of Gas Lanterns, and with the aid of machinery can make 
the parts cheaperthan any other manufacturer. Orders from 
@ distance solicited, and executed promply. 


A. C. PARRY, 
31 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


peace foe Geet J 


PHILLIPS & ALLEN, 
P-nsylva ia av., a ove 22d st., Philadelphis. 


GASOMETER RIVSTs 
Every kind of Rivets used in Gesometers. 























KIDDER’S 

GAS-REGULATOR PP! 
25 PER CENT. SAVED. 

CERTIFIED BY SCIENTIFIC MEN TO BE THE 


ONLY RELIABLE GAS-REGULATOR. 





The undersigned Sole Agent for the sale of this valuable Raauzaror, is prepared to supply the 
Trade upon very favorable terms. 


Agents Wanted in the Principal Cities and Towns throughout the 
United States and the British Possessions in North America. 


As a Regulator and Economizer of Gas, it has received the highest testimonials. See advertee. 
ment in American Gas-Licnt JoURNIL, Vol. 2, No. 20, page 128. 


HORATIO EAGLE, 126 Maiden Lane, 


Between Pearl and Water streets. 





for Gas and Steam, 





PATENT TUBE MAKERS, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE 
69 UPPER THAMES-ST., & 5 CHARLES-ST., SOHO, LONDON ; 
AND 35 GRANBY-ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
The original Manufacturers of WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES, and the Inventors of the Lapwelded 


Tubes for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for Gas, 
Steam, or Water. Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass-work 


STUCKS, DIES, AND TAPS OF ALL SIZES. CAST IRON PIPE AND GAS-METFRS. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 








by us are warranted to be as re 


We arethe appointed agents for 


E NAMEL DIALS FOR GAS AND WATER METEBRS, 
BOTTOMLEY & HINES, Manuractorers, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
The best, therefore the cheapest for Gas and Water Meters and Engineers’ Indicators, 
These Dials are particularly adapted to all purposes where gas, gas-vapors, or acids, are present. 
Also, Watch and Clock Dials of every description, from any size up to 14 inches diameter. 
The undersigned embrace this opportunity of returning thoir thanks to the gas-meter manufac. 
turers througnout the United States, forthe very liberal patronage they have received for the past 
ten years, during which they have been established in Philadelphia, which has placed us ahead of all 
e»mpetition. Our sales for the past year have been far greater than we could have origi: Bee with 
the prospects of a steady increase. Our constant aim has been, and will be, to adopt al 
of facture, combining improvementia ality with reduction in price. All Dials made 
nted, and of the best materials and workmanship, which will 
rexommend them to all parties wishing the very best. Circulars sent free by mail, or on application. 


improved 


AN & CO.’S make of BRASS PINION-WIRE: 


Gas-meters. which we believe is equal to the bert. 





WATER-GAS WORKS. 


GAS-BURNERS., 





ATER-GAS.—APPLETON 
& GRAHAM, 


AGENTS FOR THE 


NEW ENGLAND WATER-GAS COMPANY, 


UNDER THE SANDERS PATENT, 

Are prepared to give estimates for Works, and 
guarantee the cost of Gas not to exceed One Dol- 
lar per 1000 cubic feet. 

Ma Coal or Rosin Gas-Works altered at small 
expense. 

A. & G. continue as heretofore to erect their 
improved Rosin and Rosin-Oil Works for Private 
Dwellings, Factories, &c. For farther partic slars, 
apply at 56 WasHincTon-St., Boston. 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


M & HOT WATER Heating. 


—We are prepared to Heat Public 
and Private Buildings with Hot Water or Steam, 
in the most substantial manner, at low prices. 
Estimates given for work in any part of the coun- 
try,by RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO, 
No. 260 Canal-st., N. Y¥. 











TEAM DOMESTICATED.—Low 


Pressure Steam for Domestic Warm- 
ing, an Apparatus which is simple, durable, eco- 
nomical, and perfectly safe. Estimatesgiven and 
work done inany part of the country. 

Descriptive pamphlets furnished on application 
BAKER, SMITH & CO., 
Sole manufacturers, Nos. 180 and 182 
Centre street, N. Y. 


ORGE L. CANNON, Successor 
to the Rippowam Co., 54 East 13th 
street, between Broadway and University Place 
manufacturer and dealer in Air, Water, and 
Steam Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, Cook- 





jing — Range Furniture, Registers, Ventila- 
to: . 


rs, &c. 
Particular attention given to Heating Churches 
School Houses, Public Buildings, &c. 


FLUID FOR GAS-METERS. 


FAvp for GAS METERS-—The 
undersigned is prepared to furnish 
the Glycerine meter fiuid in quantities to suit 
: it does not evaporate, can be made to 











RNE’S PATENT FILTER-REG- 
tLaTInG Gas Burner, admitted by 
all tical and scientifiic men, who have exam. 
ined ite mevements, to be 
THE BEST GAS BURNER YET INVENTED. 
They are self-regulating. gas-purifying inde- 
structible, and most economical. 


For sale by 8. A. STETSON & CO., 
350 Washington-st,, Boston, 
And by HORATIO EAGLE, 


126 Maided Lane, New- York 
See Engravings in American Gas-LiGHt JOURNA, 
for Nov. 1, 1860, page 144. 


ATENT GAS-BURNERS.—Jas. 


MoGuenser, No. 111 South Eighth 
streeet, Puitapetrmia, Manufacturer of Gas- 
Burners, Meters, &., respectfully calls the atten- 
tion of Book-Binders, Chemists, Druggists, Cop- 
perplate Printers, Brush-Makers, Case and Cabinet 
Makers, Hotels and Restaurants, to his Patent 
Gas-Stove Heating Apparatus, as being partlcu- 
larlarly adapted to their wante—preventing all 

and injury to the versels or substances 

heated, is entirely free from smoke or smell, and 

highly — 7 pec oe es the or 
wi ve the A us in use 

Pe pULLCOE & Caumimaw, Hos, 103 & 105 N. 6th-st. 

T. 8. Wmaamp, Chemist, 15th & Race-st. 

F. A. Gmrrno, Analytical, 33 Walnut-st: 

Jos. Lurrimcorr, Book-Binder, cor. 4th and Com- 

tTmeree-ata 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL GAS- 


Works, in the State of New York, 
FOR SALE. It paid Eight per cent. in the first 
six months. Address, for farther particulars, 

G. P. GERARD, 
at Rooms of American Gas-Licut JOURNAL, 
254 Canal street, New-York. 


OODEN TRAYS FOR GAS- 

Puririers.—Joun L. Cazesmay, No. 
147 Avenue C, near Tenth street, New-York, man- 
ufaetures his Patent Woopsn Tra’ 
Puniriens, cut out of the solid wood, being superiot 
to the ordinary iron plates, far cheaper and more 
durable. The attention of Gas Companies sod 
Engineers is called to this improvement, which 
has been adopted by the following Gas Works: 


Albany, N. Y., Manhattan, N. Y. City, 
Ch - Morrisania, N. ¥., 
Williamsb’gh, N.Y¥., Worcester, Massa, 
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0 IRON FOUNDERS.— Wanted, 


for Castings weighin from 
A A.J. 
60 to 2 Far ne pply Mi 
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